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Moving  through  History 


by  Lisa  Coston  Hall* 


Think  about  the  place  that  you  call  home. 

How  long  have  you  lived  there?  Have  you 
ever  moved  from  one  school,  neighborhood, 
town,  city,  state,  or  country  to  another?  If  so,  why 
did  you  move?  How  did  moving  change  your  life? 

When  someone  moves  away  from  a  place,  we 
call  that  emigration,  and  he  or  she  might  be  called 
an  emigrant.  Moving  to  a  place,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  called  immigration,  and  the  people  moving  are 
immigrants.  The  term  migration  simply  means  mov¬ 
ing  from  one  place  to  another — whether  to  live  or 
to  visit.  Migration  and  immigration  have  played 
major  roles  in  history.  They  shape  places  and  peo¬ 
ple  every  day. 

Immigrants  carry  a  lot  with  them — from  furni¬ 
ture  and  clothing  to  nonmaterial  things  like  their 
skills,  beliefs,  and  dreams.  They  arrive  in  a  new 
place  with  their  religions,  cultural  traditions,  ideas 
about  education,  and  means  for  making  a  living.  In 
the  United  States,  we  can  trace  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  our  government  to  our  origins  as  an 
English  colony.  But  because  large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  moved  here  from  all  over  the  world, 
America  has  sometimes  been  called  the  melting 
pot  or  the  land  of  opportunity.  Changing  federal 
laws — ranging  from  requirements  for  citizenship 
to  limits  on  immigrants  from  certain  countries  or 
backgrounds — have  impacted  these  moves  over 
the  years. 

The  first  immigrants  to  the  land  we  know  as 
North  Carolina  were  the  ancestors  of  modern 
American  Indians.  They  likely  migrated  into  North 
America  from  Asia  some  15,000  years  ago,  fanning 
out  across  the  continent  and  reaching  this  area  by 
at  least  10,000  BC.  Not  until  the  1500s  did  the  first 
Spanish  and  English  explorers  arrive,  seeking  gold 
and  other  riches.  In  1585  the  first  English  settle¬ 
ment  in  America  was  founded  at  Roanoke  Island, 
but  it  proved  short-lived — as  did  the  Lost  Colony 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  championed  two  years 
later.  After  the  1607  establishment  of  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  which  became  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement,  colonists  began  to  move  into 
what  is  now  northeastern  North  Carolina.  By  the 


time  of  the  American  Revolution,  English,  French, 
Scottish,  German,  Swiss,  and  Welsh  immigrants 
had  populated  the  colony,  often  displacing 
American  Indians.  In  1700  North  Carolina's  esti¬ 
mated  population  was  10,720;  the  first  federal  cen¬ 
sus  counted  393,751  people  here  in  1790.  We  see 
the  influence  of  all  of  these  groups  of  settlers  in  the 
place-names  and  dialects  (varieties  of  language) 
still  found  across  the  state. 

In  early  North  Carolina's  piney  wilderness, 
immigrants  influenced  one  another  and  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  our  state.  American  Indians  taught 
English  settlers  how  to  grow  maize  (corn)  and 
crops  such  as  beans  and  squash.  They  pointed  out 
local  food  sources  like  fish,  berries,  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  Europeans  brought  along  seeds  for  such 
crops  as  rye,  oats,  and  wheat,  and 
introduced  livestock  (cattle,  hogs, 
poultry,  and  horses).  Some  fruits, 
such  as  apples  and  peaches,  came 
from  Europe.  Foods  brought  from 
Africa  included  okra,  yams,  field 
peas,  and  peanuts.  Enslaved  people 
from  West  Africa  taught  planters  here 
how  to  grow  rice.  Different  groups 
knew  various  ways  to  make  clothing, 
furniture,  wagons,  and  pottery. 

Indians  often  lived  in  longhouses 
fashioned  of  saplings,  reeds,  and 
other  plant  materials.  Affluent 
European  settlers  might  have  built 
brick  or  stone  homes.  Most  early  colonists  built 
their  one-  or  two-room  homes  themselves  (or  with 
the  help  of  neighbors)  from  logs  or  by  using  sim¬ 
ple  wood-framing  techniques. 

People  move  for  different  reasons — often  in 
search  of  economic  opportunities  or  religious, 
political,  or  social  freedom.  At  times  people  have 
chosen  to  leave  North  Carolina  for  similar  rea¬ 
sons — to  seek  their  fortunes  out  west;  to  leave 
behind  a  state  that  allowed  slavery  (as  many 
Quakers  did  before  the  Civil  War);  or  to  escape  the 
limits  of  racial  segregation  (as  many  African 
Americans  in  the  South  did  in  the  1900s).  But 


The  Newbold-White 
House  in  Perquimans 
County  may  be  the 
state's  oldest  surviving 
brick  home.  Although 
estimates  of  when  it 
was  built  range  from 
the  late  1660s  to  the 
1720s,  it  certainly  dates 
from  the  early  colonial 
era.  A  Quaker  named 
Joseph  Scott  probably 
was  the  first  owner. 


*Lisa  Coston  Hall  is  a  historical  publications  editor  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
She  edits  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  and  other  materials. 
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During  the  colonial  period,  a  number  of  groups  settled  the  land  we  know  as  North  Carolina,  joining  the  American  Indians  who  had  been  here 
for  thousands  of  years.  Map  by  Darryl  Ketcham,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


migration  is 
not  always 
voluntary. 

During  the 
transatlantic 
slave  trade  of 
the  1500s  to 
mid-1800s, 
millions  of 
Africans  were 
captured  and 
forced  to 
move  to  the 
Americas  as 
slaves.  Some 
were  brought 
to  North 
Carolina, 
where  they 
worked  on 

plantations  growing  crops  such  as  tobacco,  rice, 
and  cotton.  In  1838  the  U.S.  government  forced 
roughly  17,000  Cherokee  Indians  to  leave  their 

lands  in  western  North 
Carolina  for  a  reservation  in 
present-day  Oklahoma.  About 
a  fourth  of  the  Cherokee  died 
on  that  forced  migration, 
which  became  known  as  the 
Trail  of  Tears. 

Geography  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment  shape  migration. 
Because  of  the  barrier  islands 
(not  to  mention  pirates!)  that 
made  the  coast  treacherous 
and  rivers  that  limited  west¬ 
ward  migration  from  the 
Coastal  Plain,  many  early 
European  settlers  moved  here 
from  the  north  by  routes  such  as  the  Great 
Philadelphia  Wagon  Road.  As  North  Carolina's 
frontier  shifted  south  and  then  west  in  the  1700s, 
towns  and  counties  sprang  up.  Tensions  also 
sprang  up  between  colonists  from  different  ethnic, 
cultural,  economic,  and  religious  backgrounds. 

During  the  1800s  and  1900s,  migra¬ 
tion  reflected  urbanization 
and  industrialization,  as  well 
as  transportation  advances 
that  made  the  very  act  of  trav¬ 
eling  from  place  to  place  sim¬ 
pler.  People  left  North  Carolina 


farms  to  work  in  textile  or  furniture  mills,  or  in  the 
growing  cities.  Others  moved  around  by  season,  as 
migrant  agricultural  workers. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in 
Cabarrus  County  in  1799,  the 
establishment  of  Research 
Triangle  Park  in  Durham 
County  in  1957,  and  even 
appearances  by  the  Tar  Heel  State 
and  its  cities  on  magazine  lists  of  "best  places" 
to  live  or  do  business  offer  examples  of  events  that 
have  drawn  families  to  North  Carolina.  People 
move  to  and  from  military  bases  and  colleges.  Wars 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  drive  people  here.  New 
retirement  communities  beckon  older  residents. 
And  in  recent  years,  emigration  from  Latino  and 
Asian  nations  has  surged. 

Today,  immigration  again  appears  on  the 
national  political  stage.  This  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  focuses  on  how  immigration  and  migra¬ 
tion  have  shaped  the  history  of  North  Carolina, 
now  a  state  of  more  than  8.6  million  residents.  00 


(Above  right)  Moravians,  who  began  settling  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
1750s,  often  use  a  multipointed  Christmas  star  to  decorate  homes  and 
churches.  (Left)  This  hymnal  printed  in  Burke  County  in  1965  includes 
English  and  French  lyrics,  as  well  as  scenes  of  the  European  area  from 
which  Waldenses  emigrated.  North  Carolina.  Images  courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

(Top  of  previous  page)  A  family  of  Florida  migrant  workers  stops  in 
Currituck  County  near  Shawboro  in  summer  1940  on  its  way  to 
Cranberry,  New  Jersey,  for  the  potato-picking  season.  Image  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Prints  and  Photographs  Division,  from  U.S.  Farm 
Security  Administration/Office  of  War  Information  Collection.  (Bottom  of 
previous  page )  The  first  group  of  Waldenses  sailed  to  America  in 
1893  on  the  SS  Zaandam,  a  Flolland-America  Line  steamer.  Image 
courtesy  of  the  Waldensian  Museum  in  Valdese. 
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This  Stokes  County  docu¬ 
ment  records  the  sale  of 
"one  Negro  girl  named 
Milly,  aged  25  years,"  from 
Charles  Stuart,  of  Virginia, 
to  Adam  Ellrod,  of  Salem, 
on  August  24, 1804.  Slavery 
offers  an  example  of  forced 
migration. 
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Mtl?:  Nort^  Carolina's  First  T own 


by  Bea  Latham* 


T! 


Ihe  adage  that  "the  grass  is  always  greener  on 
the  other  side"  can  in  some  ways  be  applied 
to  the  exploration  of  unknown  lands  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  ago.  Were  it  not  for  the  curiosity  of 
the  initial  explorers  or  for  the  monarchs'  encourage¬ 
ment  of  expeditions  in  hopes  of  increasing  their 
wealth,  the  whole  scope  of  the  Western  world  may 
have  been  "discovered"  in  a  different  time  frame. 

We  normally  think  of  the  discovery  of  new  lands 
and  settlement  in  the  past  tense,  as  we  know  that 
few  unexplored  areas  exist  in  our  world  today.  But, 
possibly,  future  generations  may  look  at  our  strides 
in  space  exploration  over  the  past  fifty  years  in  the 
same  light.  Who  is  to  say  that  three  hundred  years 
from  now,  new  colonies  will  not  be  flourishing  on 
other  planets?  That 
may  be  hard  for  us  to 
imagine,  since  those 
places  seem  so  far¬ 
away,  and  traveling 
there  would  be  nei¬ 
ther  practical  nor 
timely.  But  that  con¬ 
cept  is  probably  no 
different  than  the 
prospect  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  boarding 
ships  for  long,  treach¬ 
erous  voyages  across 
the  sea  or  riding  in 
covered  wagons 
across  open  prairies. 

Were  it  not  for  those 
immigrants  facing  the  unknown,  many  things  in 
our  lives  would  be  very  different  today. 

While  we  might  like  to  think  of  these  early  set¬ 
tlers  as  adventurous,  the  fact  is  that  most  emigrants 
left  their  homelands  to  escape  harsh  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  changes  in  residence  were  not  specific  to 
one  class  of  people.  In  fact,  our  Carolina  settlers 
were  a  very  mixed  group  that  included  well-to-do 
planters,  laborers,  religious  dissenters,  apprentices, 
and  convicts.  Immigrants  from  continental  Europe 
often  fled  wars,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Some 
wanted  to  escape  religious  or  political  persecution. 
The  Scots-Irish  colonists  were  largely  indentured 
servants  or  displaced  tenant  farmers.  The  Germans 


St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  in  Bath  is  the  oldest 
church  in  North  Carolina.  The  parish  was  formed  in 
1701,  and  the  church's  construction  began  in  1734. 
The  church  remains  in  use  and  is  open  for  visitors. 
Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Tourism,  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 


This  plan  of  Bath — from  the  John  Gray  Blount  Papers — was  drawn  in  1807  and  shows  lot 
owners  ca.  1717.  In  1723  the  first  Beaufort  County  courthouse  was  built  in  Bath.  The  colonial 
assembly  met  in  Bath  in  1743,  1744,  and  1752,  and  the  town  at  one  point  was  considered  for 
the  capital  of  the  colony.  When  county  government  moved  fifteen  miles  up  the  Pamlico 
River  to  Washington  in  1785,  Bath  declined  in  importance  and  trade. 


were  mainly 
unemployed 
artisans  or 
yeomen  without 
property  or 
livelihood.  For 
some  immi¬ 
grants,  anyplace 
would  have 
been  better  than 
where  they 
were. 

Let's  explore 
how  immigra¬ 
tion  and  migration  relate  to  eastern  North  Carolina 

and  to  Bath.  We  are 
familiar  with  early 
English  efforts — 
including  the  1587 
one  organized  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh — to 
start  a  colony  at 
Roanoke  Island. 
Unfortunately,  this 
group  of  about  110 
settlers  failed  in  its 
attempt  and  is  better 
known  to  us  as  the 
Lost  Colony.  On  April 
10,  1606,  King  James  I 
of  England  chartered 
the  Virginia 
Company  of  London 
to  encourage  colonization  in  the  New  World,  in  an 
area  that  then  included  present-day  North  Carolina. 
The  first  expedition  sailed  from  London  on 
December  20,  1606.  On  May  12,  1607,  the  three  ships 
landed  on  a  small  island  along  the  James  River, 
nearly  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  was  there  that  the  104  men  and 
boys  established  Jamestown  in  present-day  Virginia 
as  the  first  permanent  English  settlement. 

This  group  proved  more  successful  in  its  attempt 
to  survive  partly  because  it  developed  an  economy 
dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which 
could  be  exported  to  Europe.  Tobacco  production 
required  intense  labor,  and  manpower  was  in  short 


*Bea  Latham  serves  as  historic  interpreter  at  Historic  Bath  State  Historic  Site.  Zs  part  of 
Bath's  three  hundredth  anniversary  celebration,  in  2005  she  and  Tricia  Samford  helped  update 
a  new  version  of  Alan  D.  Watson's  book  Bath:  The  First  Town  in  North  Carolina.  To  learn 
more  about  Bath,  visit  vmw.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/hs/bath/bath.htm. 
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Looking  south  on  Main  Street  in  Bath  in  the  early  1900s.  Image  courtesy  of  Historic 
Bath  State  Historic  Site. 


supply.  Many  people  convicted  of  petty  crimes  in 
England  were  sent  to  the  area  as  indentured  ser¬ 
vants  required  to  work  for  four  to  seven  years 
before  earning  their  freedom.  Africans  were  first 
brought  to  the  American  colonies  to  work  as  inden¬ 
tured  servants,  but  as  laws  changed,  many  became 
enslaved  to  tobacco  growers.  Children  also  became 
part  of  the  labor  force.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  little  means  to  legally  sign  a  child  over  to 
another  person  to  learn  a  trade,  since  public  educa¬ 
tion  was  not  available  to  everyone,  as  it  is  today.  As 
uncaring  as  this  system  may  seem,  it  gave  children 
a  way  to  eventually  support  themselves  in  adult¬ 
hood  and  perhaps  buy  land  of  their  own. 

In  1618  the  headright  system  was  introduced  as 
another  way  to  solve  the  labor  shortage.  A  head- 
right  was  a  fifty-acre  tract  of  land.  Colonists  already 
living  in  Virginia  were  granted  two  headrights. 

New  settlers,  who  paid  their  own  passage  to 
Virginia  and  later  to  other  areas,  were  allowed  one 
headright.  Families  were  encouraged  to  immigrate 
together;  each  person  in  the  group  meant  an  addi¬ 
tional  fifty  acres.  This  system  helped  the  population 
grow  faster,  because  colonists  who  moved  as  fami¬ 
lies  were  more  likely  to  stay  and  produce  offspring 
in  America.  Wealthy  individuals  could  accumulate 
headrights  by  paying  passage  for  the  poor — who,  in 
turn,  became  their  indentured  servants.  As  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  southeastern  Virginia  grew,  a  government 

_  was  established 

to  the  south  and 
called 
Albemarle. 
Settlers  began  to 
move  to  the 
area  that  even¬ 
tually  became 
northeastern 
North  Carolina 
in  search  of 
more  produc¬ 
tive  and  fertile 


In  1705  this  document  made  Bath  the  first  incorpo¬ 
rated  town  in  present-day  North  Carolina.  Image 
courtesy  of  Historic  Bath  State  Historic  Site. 


soil,  referred  to  as  "good  bottom  land."  They 
found  life  profitable  in  this  shore  and  creek  area, 
but  as  word  of  the  opportunities  spread,  migration 
occurred,  the  population  grew,  and  soon  it  became 
necessary  for  some  people  to  move  even  farther 
south  through  forests  and  swamps  to  the  fertile  soil 
associated  with  the  Pamlico  River  region. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Pamlico  River  area  came 
from  all  classes  of  society  and  all  walks  of  life.  Some 
individuals  were  more  accustomed  to  life  in  a  new 
colony,  since  they  had  come  south  from  Virginia. 
People  arriving  by  ship  from  England  and  other 
European  countries  found  life  in  the  desolate  region 
a  difficult  adjustment. 

Only  a  few  of  the  early 
settlers  had  consider¬ 
able  wealth.  Others  had 
enough  to  live  comfort¬ 
ably,  but  the  greatest 
number  had  little  more 
than  the  bare  necessi¬ 
ties.  Homes  were  often 
of  one  or  two  rooms, 
and  the  floors  most 
likely  of  dirt.  Furniture 
was  usually  homemade 
and  may  have  included 
only  beds,  a  few  chairs, 
and  a  table.  Survival 
depended  on  work  by 
all  family  members. 

Colonists  learned  skills 
such  as  weaving  and  farming  at  a  young  age. 

Documents  show  settlers  scattered  throughout 
the  Pamlico  River  region  as  early  as  1690.  In 
December  1700  English  explorer  and  botanist  John 
Lawson  began  his  journey  from  Charleston,  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  South  Carolina,  northward  in  search  of  land 
suitable  for  a  settlement.  He  ended  his  quest  in 
February  1701,  when  he  sighted  the  high-banked 
land  nestled  in  a  quiet  cove  just  off  the  Pamlico 
River.  Word  spread  quickly  of  this  desirable  area 
that  offered  many  advantages,  such  as  water  access, 
plentiful  game,  abundant  pine  and  cypress  forests, 
and  rich  farmland.  A  town  with  seventy-one  lots 
was  surveyed  and  named  Bath  in  honor  of 
Englishman  John  Granville,  Earl  of  Bath.  With  the 
ability  to  purchase  lots,  residents  migrated  to  the 
new  settlement  from  the  northern  areas,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  from  Europe.  This  growth  led  to  legis¬ 
lation  passed  on  March  8,  1705,  that  made  Bath  the 
first  incorporated  town  in  Carolina. 


e# 

Indenture  7  Aug  1707.  Sarah  Myng 
apprentices  her  son  Nathaniel  M yng  to 
Christopher  Gale  Esg  of  Bath  Town  and  his 
wife  Sarah.  Nathaniel  to  serve  until  age  21; 
he  is  8  years  old  on  17  Now  next. 
Apprentice  ship  to  be  13  yrs  3  mo  &  odd 
days  and  to  expire  17  Now  1720.  Gale  to 
give  Nathaniel  apparel ,  t each  hi™  to  read 
and  write ,  and  teach  hi™  t he  art  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  SarahlSar)  M yng.  Wit:  Wm  dower, 
Jno  Lawson.  John  Lawson  is  attorney  to 
ack  sd  indenture  for  Sarah  M yng.  Ack  in 
Ct  in  Bath  town  8  Oct  1707.  Test:  John 
Lawson,  Conn  elk- 

—front  Beaufort  County 
Nortf;  Carolina  Deed  Book  f  1696-1729. 
and  in  Records  of  Bath  County,  North 
Carolina  by  Allen  Hart  Norris 
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England's  King  Charles  II  granted  Carolina — a 
region  then  stretching  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
including  parts  of  several  modem  states — to  the 
eight  Lords  Proprietors  in  1663  with  the  Carolina 
Charter.  In  1712  North  Carolina  truly  became  a  sepa¬ 
rate  colony  with  its  own  governor. 

As  the  first  named  town,  Bath 
quickly  became  an  area  of 
importance.  Government  offi¬ 
cials  conducted  business  and  established 
their  homes  there.  Port  Bath,  the  first  official  port  of 
North  Carolina,  was  so  named  in  1715.  Ships 
brought  not  only  settlers  but  goods  for  those  living 
in  the  area.  Those  ships  would  leave  the  wharves 
lining  the  shore  along  Bath  Creek  filled  with  the 
valuable  tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch — or  naval 
stores — collected  from  the  longleaf  pine  trees  and 
sought  back  in  the  homeland. 

Some  of  our  earliest  descriptions  of  Bath  and  its 
people  can  be  found  in  letters  from  missionaries 
sent  by  the  Church  of  England  to  deliver  the  word 
of  God.  In  1709  the  Reverend  William  Gordon 
reported  that  Bath  consisted  "of  about  twelve  hous¬ 
es"  but  had  not  built  a  church.  He  went  on  to  write 
that  the  "Pamlico  area  in  all  probability  will  be  the 
center  of  trade  since  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  better 
inlet  for  shipping  and  is  surrounded  with  pleasant 
savannas  for  cattle."  In  addition  to  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  English  immigrants,  Bath's  early  settlers 
included  French  Huguenots,  who  began  moving 
from  Mannakin  Town  on  the  James  River  in  1705. 
Some  of  their  surnames  are  still  found  in  Bath. 

Economic  growth  and  decline  have  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  Bath  over  the  years  because  of  outside 
forces,  such  as  the  move  of  county  government 
activities  to  Washington,  North  Carolina,  in  1785, 
and  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865).  At  the  end  of  the 
1800s,  Bath  again  flourished  as  steam  mills 
appeared  along  the  waterfront.  Farming  and  fishing 

were  lucrative 
professions, 
and  families 
were  often  quite 
large,  as  it  took 
many  hands  to 
succeed. 

These  days, 
we  tend  not  to 
categorize 
people  as  they 

Bath's  economic  fortunes  have  ebbed  and  flowed  over  the  move  from 

years.  The  original  town  limits  are  now  the  boundaries  of  a  place  to  plciCG  3S 
National  Register  historic  district,  and  restoration  efforts  p  _  * 

have  saved  a  number  of  very  old  buildings.  Image  courtesy  of  immigrants  or 
Joy  Henderson  and  Historic  Bath  State  Historic  Site. 


OS 


Lords  Proprietors  grant  survey)  to  Farnefould  Green  for  550 
acres  for  transportation  of  11  persons.  9  Sept.  1701.  Henderson 
Walker )  Samuel  Swann,  Brands  Tomes,  Wm  Glover.  Assigned 
by  N.  chevin:  Abraham  Leeds,  Efiz  Leeds,  Efiz  Leeds  Jnnr, 
Sarah  Leeds, Martha  Leeds,  Nat  H all,  [M\ary  Garrett,  Jane 
Leeds,  Wm  Hosea,  Jon  Grimes,  _  ncell  Leeds.  Green  (aid  6 
rigfits  on  land  he  was  settled  on  and  the  other  5  on  land  entry 
for  his  son  Thomas.  17  Not'  1701.  Test:  Levi  Tmewhitt,  Cot 
elk-  Recorded  9  Feb  tyoi/i. 

—from  Beaufort  County  Nortf  Carolina  Deed 
Book  I,  i6g6-i7ig/  and  in  Records  of  Bath  County,  North 
Carolina  by  Allen  Hart  Norris 


migrants,  even 
though  the  defi¬ 
nitions  have  not 
changed. 

Moving  within 
a  town,  city, 
state,  country, 
or  even  the 
world  is 
accepted  as  a 
way  of  life  since 
the  ability  to  travel  easily  and 
quickly  has  advanced.  But,  even 
today,  this  type  of  movement  can  greatly  change  the 
face  of  an  area.  Bath  as  the  small  hometown  in  the 


OS 


early  to  mid- 1900s  is  a  much  different  place  now.  In 
that  earlier  time,  the  land  and  water  were  sources  of 
income,  and  several  generations  often  lived  in  the 
same  household,  resulting  in  the  town's  population 
having  reached  600  at  times.  As  transportation 
advanced,  more  children  began  to  attend  college, 
and  in  seeking  a  more  urban  lifestyle,  to  migrate  to 
the  cities.  Today,  the  quiet  hamlet  is  home  to  about 
280  residents.  As  our  forefathers,  whether  fifty  or 
250  years  ago,  migrated  to  other  areas  looking  for  a 
better  life,  Bath's  residents  today  are  mostly  retirees 
who  have  migrated  there  from  the  quicker  pace  of 
large  cities,  seeking  the  quieter,  more  relaxed  pace 
of  the  waterfront  town — and  maybe  an  atmosphere 
that  matches  their  childhood  memories. 

Many  aspects  of  Bath,  like  the  water  and  the  land 
itself,  have  not  changed  much  since  Lawson  landed 
on  the  banks  of  Bath  Creek  in  1701,  but  certainly 
the  people  making  up  the  town  have  changed  quite 
often.  Who  knows  how  many  times  one  area  can 
fluctuate  between  deprivation  and  prosperity  or 
population  growth  and  decline?  But  the  bottom  line 
is  always — the  only  constant  thing  is  change. 


deprivation:  To  keep  from  pos¬ 
sessing  or  enjoying, 
dissent:  To  differ  in  belief  or 
opinion;  disagree, 
famine:  An  acute  and  general 


shortage  of  food, 
hamlet:  A  very  small  village, 
pestilence:  Any  fatal  conta¬ 
gious  or  infectious  disease,  espe¬ 
cially  of  epidemic  proportion, 
prosperity:  Good  fortune, 
wealth,  success, 
savanna:  A  flat  grassland, 
tenant  farmer:  A  farmer  who 
worked  land  belonging  to 
another,  paying  a  share  of  the 
crop  or  a  rental  fee. 
yeoman:  A  freeholder  of  a  class 
below  the  gentry  (or  ruling  class) 
who  worked  his  own  land. 
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From  Caledonia  to  Carolina: 


The  Highland  Scots 


l 


by  Kathryn  Beach* 


Do  you  know  people  with  the  name  of 

Campbell,  McNeill,  or  Stewart?  Have  you 
seen  a  Presbyterian  church?  These  names 
and  the  prevalence  of  this  religious  denomination 
are  two  of  the  legacies  of  Highland  Scots  who  immi¬ 
grated  to  North  Carolina.  Highlanders  are  descen¬ 
dants  of  Celts  who  settled  in  the  northern  mainland 
and  islands  of  Scotland,  which  is  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Highland  Scots  are  unique  in  the  way 
they  moved  in  large,  organized  groups  directly  from 
their  homeland  to  the  North  Carolina  colony. 

The  Highlands  are  a  beautiful  but  rugged  land  of 
mountainous,  rocky  terrain  and  harsh  winters.  In 
the  1700s  it  was  a  poor  region  where  the  staple 
foods  were  oatmeal  and  beef.  The  landscape  pro¬ 
moted  isolation  and  independence,  and  as  late  as 
the  early  1700s,  Highland  society  was  structured 
along  a  tribal  clan  system.  The  clan  chief — who  was 
related  by  blood  to  clan  members — provided  land 
for  members  to  farm.  They,  in  turn,  gave  him  obedi¬ 
ence,  military  sendee,  and  land  rents. 

Scotland  experienced  changes  in  the  mid-1700s 
that  resulted  in  thousands  of  Highlanders  emigrat¬ 
ing.  Many  Highland  clans  supported  Charles 
Edward  Stuart — whose  grandfather  had  been  King 
James  II  of  England — in  his  attempt  to  take  the 
English  throne  from  King  George  II.  The  Highland 
army  of  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie"  was  defeated  at 
Culloden  Moor  in  1746  by  Scottish  and  English 
forces.  The  aftermath  of  this  defeat  included  the  vic¬ 
tors'  taking  weapons  from  the  Highlanders;  forbid¬ 
ding  clan  members  to  give  military  sendee  to  their 
chief;  putting  clansmen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

law,  rather  than  their 
I  —  chief;  forbidding  the 

d.  ttknowlejge  the  UNITED  STATES  of  A  ME-  . 

wearing  or  Highlanders 


rfgc  the  UNITED  STATES  of  AME¬ 
RICA  to  be  Free,  Independent  and  Sovereign  States,  and 
declare  that  the  people  thereof  owe  no  allegiance  or  obe¬ 
dience  to  George  the  Third.  King  of  Oreat-Bntain ,  and  1 

native  tartans,  or  plaids; 

moft  of  my  power,  fupport,  maintain  and  defend  the  laid  1 

United  Statea  againA  the  laid  Kang  George  the  Third,  hi* 

K— "  ^  fucceflor*.  — J  L:-  —  a — -  -» -  — - 


,  and  his  or  their  abettor*,  atEftanta  and 


adherent*,  and  will  fcrre  the  laid  United  Sutej  in  the  office  of 

e  ‘  -  -  which  I  now  bold,  with 

S  6ddft7-  to  the  bdt  of  my  Dull  and  undemanding. 

nJ-  ^ 


"W *- 


and  requiring  all  school¬ 
ing  to  be  conducted  in 
English,  rather  than  the 
Highlanders'  native 


Highlanders  and  other  citizens  of  the  North  1  ■  1 

Carolina  colony  were  asked  to  take  the  Oath  vjaellC  language. 


The  strong  presence  of  the  Presbyterian 
denomination  in  North  Carolina  is  one  last¬ 
ing  legacy  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  who 
settled  here.  Image  courtesy  of  Highland 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Fayetteville. 


of  Allegiance  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Failure  to  do  so  could  lead  to  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property  by  Patriot  officials. 


Other  forces  con¬ 
tributed  to  emigration.  A 


marked  increase  in 
population — due  to 
the  introduction  of  the 
smallpox  vaccine  and 
the  building  of  roads 
that  allowed  easier 
availability  of 
imported  food  dur¬ 
ing  times  of  starva¬ 
tion — put  pressure 

on  a  region  that  already  had  meager  resources. 
Improvements  in  farming  methods,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  the  metal  plow,  and  a  change  in  the 
allocation  of  land  to  tenants  enabled  the  production 
of  food  by  fewer  people.  Sheepherding,  a  profitable 
industry  that  took  land  away  from  farming,  was 
also  introduced  to  the  Highlands.  The  combination 
of  these  changes  resulted  in  the  displacement  of 
many  people  from  the  land. 

The  first  organized  immigration  of  Highlanders 
to  North  Carolina  came  in  1739,  when  350  people 
from  Argyllshire  journeyed  to  Wilmington  and  up 
the  Cape  Fear  River  to  settle  in  what  became 
Cumberland  County.  Letters  written  back  to 
Scotland  encouraged  further  immigration. 
Alexander  McAllister  wrote  to  relatives  urging 
them,  "Well  to  take  currage  [sic]  and  com  [sic]  to 
this  country  it  will  be  of  benifite  [s/c]  to  the  rising 
generation."  Others  did  follow.  By  1775  thousands 
of  Highlanders  had  come  to  the  colony.  British  offi¬ 
cials  interviewed  departing  Highlanders  in  1773  as 
to  their  reasons  for  emigrating.  Laborers  stated  that 
they  hoped  for  better  employment  in  North 
Carolina.  Tradesmen  expected  better  business. 
Farmers  cited  high  rents  and  oppressive  service  to 
their  landlords  as  reasons  for  moving  to  the 
Americas.  The  hope  for  a  better  future  for  oneself 
and  one's  children  was  a  major  force  behind  immi¬ 
gration  230  years  ago  and  remains  so  today. 

Immigrating  to  North  Carolina  was  a  hard  jour¬ 
ney,  requiring  weeks  on  a  sailing  ship  that  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  whims  of  nature.  James  Hogg  organized  a 
group  of  264  immigrants  to  travel  to  North  Carolina 
in  1773  on  the  ship  Bachelor.  Ship's  passage  for  indi- 
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* Kathryn  Beach  is  associate  curator  at  the  Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear  Historical  Complex 
in  Fayetteville.  Visit  the  museum's  Web  site  at  ncmuseumofhistory.org/osm/mcf.hlml. 


The  Highland  Games  held 
Grandfather  Mountain- 
which  celebrates  its  fiftieth 
sary  this  year — offers  music,  dancing, 
and  other  glimpses  of  the  Scottish 
heritage  prevalent  in  North 
Highland  Scots  and  people  knl 
Scots-Irish  (or  Ulster  Scots)  settl 
several  areas  of  the  state.  Images  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Tourism,  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 


viduals  age  eight 
and  above  was 
three  pounds  and 
ten  shillings — 
approximately 
$553  in  current 
U.S.  funds, 
adjusted  for  infla¬ 
tion.  Hogg  con¬ 
tracted  with  the 
shipowner  to 
provide  healthy 
food.  Weekly 
adult  rations 
consisted  of:  2 
lb.  meat,  2  lb. 
barley,  5  lb. 
bread  biscuit,  4 
lb.  oatmeal,  1 

lb.  molasses,  and  6  gal.  water.  Passengers 
gathered  at  the  end  of  June  for  their  journey, 
but  the  ship  did  not  arrive  at  port  until  the  end  of 
August.  Sailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Atlantic 
storm  season,  the  Bachelor  was  immediately  hit  by  a 
gale  and  had  to  seek  shelter.  Upon  sailing  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  the  ship  encountered  another  storm.  Then 
smallpox  broke  out  on  board.  The  ship  was  har¬ 
bored  in  the  Shetland  Islands  in  northern  Scotland 
when  a  third  storm  caused  severe  damage.  Months 
later  the  passengers  were  taken  not  to  Wilmington 
but  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  those  who  still 
had  money  booked  passage  to  North  Carolina  on  a 
different  ship. 

Highlanders  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  colonial 
North  Carolina  by  royal  governor  Gabriel  Johnston. 
Johnston,  himself  a  native  Lowland  Scot  and  the 
colony's  governor  from  1734  until  1752,  granted  the 
immigrants  a  ten-year  exemption  on  paying  public 
or  county  taxes.  Most  Scots  coming  to  the  colony 
were  farmers  who  needed  land,  so  this  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  offered  a  strong  incentive.  When  the 
Highlanders  arrived,  their  priorities  were  to  select 

land,  have  it  surveyed, 
and  then  plant  a  crop. 
The  native  longleaf  pines 
allowed  crops  to  be 
planted  without  the 
backbreaking  work  of 
first  removing  all  trees. 

This  small  wooden  "MacNickel"  was  part  of  a  Settlers  removed  a  ring 
promotion  during  the  Cumberland  County  q£  from  the  njneS 

bicentennial  celebration  in  1954.  Image  courtesy  ...  ^  ' 

of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  killing  the  trees;  this 


i 


caused  needles  to  fall  and  sunlight  to 
reach  crops. 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  had 
many  adjustments  to  make  in  their 
new  home.  North  Carolina  was  an 
English  colony;  consequently, 

English  was  the  language  used  by 
many  settlers  and  the  only  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  government  and 
the  courts.  Highlanders  spoke 
Gaelic.  Only  educated  Scots  spoke 
and  read  English.  The  Highlanders 
were  Presbyterian.  Because  North 
Carolina  was  a  royal  colony,  its  offi¬ 
cial  religion  was  Anglican,  or 
Church  of  England.  Marriages  by 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  legal.  Although  Highlanders 
did  not  attend  Anglican  services,  they 
were  taxed  to  support  Anglican  churches 
throughout  the  colonial  period. 

The  Highlands  are  a  cold,  rocky  land  where  many 
areas  have  no  trees.  New  immigrants  had  to  adapt 
to  a  very  warm,  swampy,  and  forested  Coastal 
Plain.  Scottish  homes  were  made  of  stone;  most 
early  North  Carolina  homes  were  made  of  wood. 

The  thin  soil  and  short  growing  season  of  the 
Highlands  made  oats  and  barley  the  main  crops.  In 
their  new  home,  Scots  grew  corn  and  wheat  and 
raised  hogs  rather  than  cattle.  They  also  produced 
naval  stores — pitch  and  tar  rendered  from  the  sap  of 
pine  trees  and  used  to  protect  the  hulls  and  rigging 
of  wooden  ships. 

Despite  differences  in  language,  religion,  and  tra¬ 
ditions,  the  Highland  Scots  integrated  into  North 
Carolina  society.  They  were  involved  in  both  local 
and  colonial  government.  When  the  colonial  assem¬ 
bly  called  for  a  Revolutionary  Congress  to  meet  in 
1774,  two  Highlanders  represented 
Cumberland  County.  Concerned  over  the 
thousands  of  Highlanders  immigrating  to 
the  colony  in  1774,  the  Provincial  Congress 
asked  a  group  of  Highlanders,  including 
Farquard  Campbell  and  Alexander 
McAllister,  to  meet  with  new  arrivals  and 
explain  the  nature  of  the  colonists'  griev¬ 
ances  with  England.  In  1775  McAllister 
wrote  to  relatives  in  Scotland  that  "All 
colonies  [are]  fully  determined  to  fight  ^ 

to  the  last  before  An  immigrant  brought  this  Gaelic  Bible  from 

theV  eive  UP  their  Scotland  in  the  1800s.  Many  Highlanders  initially 

d  O  r  were  isolated  in  their  new  North  Carolina  home 

most  valuable  because  they  spoke  Gaelic  rather  than  English. 
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privilege  which  is  their  liberty.  If  Parliament  per¬ 
sists  in  putting  the  acts  [Intolerable  Acts]  in  force, 
they  will  have  a  severe  battle." 

Many  books  portray  the  Highlanders  as  Loyalists 
(individuals  who  remained  loyal  to  England)  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution.  The 
war  divided  neighbors  into 
Patriots  and  Loyalists,  and  so  it 
did  with  the  Highlanders.  Many 
newly  immigrated  Highlanders, 
as  well  as  some  long-established 
colonial  Highlanders,  joined  the 
Loyalist  cause.  Some,  like 
McAllister,  were  Patriots.  For 
many,  the  Revolution  was  spent 
just  trying  to  survive  the  demands 
and  actions  of  both  groups. 
Throughout  the  war  and  after  it, 
some  Highlanders  left  to  settle  in 
Canada  and  Bermuda  or  to  return 
to  Great  Britain,  but  many  stayed 
to  become  Americans.  After  ceas¬ 
ing  during  the  Revolution, 
Highland  immigration  to  North 
Carolina  began  again  within 
months  of  the  war  ending  and 
continued  well  into  the  1800s. 

Yearning  for  land  and  better  employment,  forced 
to  flee  their  own  country  because  of  "improve¬ 
ments,"  the  Highland  Scots  came  to  North  Carolina 
with  hopes  of  a  better  future.  They  were  forced  to 
learn  a  new  language,  faced  prejudice  against  their 
religion,  and  initially  felt  isolated  from  the  general 
society.  They  adapted  and  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  settled,  adding 
parts  of  their  own  heritage  to  our  American  culture. 
The  Scottish  presence  continues  to  be  felt  in  the 
Cape  Fear  region  and  across  the  state  through  the 
influence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  the  number  of 
North  Carolinians  who  carry  Scottish  surnames  and 
claim  Scottish  ancestry;  the  counties,  towns,  and 
even  streets  with  Scottish  names;  and  events  such 
as  Highland  Games. 


Long  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  was  established  in 
1758.  Many  Highland  immi¬ 
grants  were  Presbyterian, 
rather  than  Anglicans  (or 
members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  colony's  offi¬ 
cial  denomination).  The 
church's  cemetery  includes  a 
number  of  headstones  for 
Scottish  immigrants,  such  as 
this  one  marking  the  grave 
of  a  man  from  the  Island  of 
Islay.  Image  courtesy  of  Fort 
Bragg  Cultural  Resources. 


The  Scottish  Tartans  Museum  has  been  in  North 
Carolina  since  1988  and  in  Franklin  since  1994.  It  is 
unique  in  the  United  States  in  its  dedication  to  the 
history  of  Scottish  Highland  dress  (the  tartan  and 
kilt).  In  America,  we  usually  refer  to  tartan  as 
"plaid."  Different  tartan  designs  represent  clans, 
families,  districts,  and  even  businesses  or  colleges. 
North  Carolina  shares  a  tartan — the  Carolina  tar¬ 
tan  (left) — with  South  Carolina.  The  museum  dis¬ 
plays  more  than  five  hundred  tartans— some  near¬ 
ly  two  centuries  old — as  well  as  exhibits  about 
Scottish  heritage.  Visit  www.scottishtartans.org. 
Image  courtesy  of  the  Scottish  Tartans  Museum. 


The  Great 
Philadelphia 
Wagon  Road 

by  Michael  O.  Hartley  and  Martha  B.  Hartley* 

Imagine  that  you  and  your  friends  are  on  a  trip 
far  from  home.  It  is  October  1753,  and  you  are 
the  Moravian  Single  Brothers — there  are  fifteen 
of  you  on  this  journey.  Your  group  is  traveling  to 
North  Carolina  to  begin  a  new  settlement,  and  the 
route  you  follow  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania 
does  not  yet  have  its  famous  name:  the  Great 
Philadelphia  Wagon  Road. 

You  mostly  walk.  To  carry  your  gear — tools,  tents, 
and  food — you  have  a  large,  heavy  wagon  being 
pulled  by  a  team  of  strong  horses.  The  road  through 
the  woods  is  sometimes  just  a  path  that  you  must 
clear  of  trees.  You  must  help  the  horses  by  pushing 
the  wagon  as  they  strain  up  long,  steep  hills  and  by 
guiding  the  team  across  streams  and  rivers.  It  is 
very  important  that  everyone  works  together.  At 
night,  the  group  finds  a  comfortable  camping  place 
near  a  spring  or  clear  creek.  Everyone  has  jobs,  and 
Erich  cooks  meals  over  a  campfire — the  chicken  is 
especially  delicious.  You  sleep  in  blankets  on  the 
ground  under  the  stars,  sometimes  putting  up  a 
tent.  Gottlob  likes  to  sleep  in  a  hammock  that  he 
strings  between  two  trees.  After  breakfast,  the  jour¬ 
ney  continues.  Interesting  people  are  met  along  the 
way:  innkeepers,  millers,  or  farmers  from  whom 
you  buy  grains,  hay  for  your  horses,  and  food.  Most 
of  the  people  you  encounter  speak  English  or 
German.  You  and  your  friends  speak  German,  and 
some  know  English.  As  you  get  closer  to  your  desti¬ 
nation,  you  see  fewer  and  fewer  people.  You  look 
forward  to  your  new  home  and  feel  the  excitement 
of  pioneering  into  the  North  Carolina  frontier  on  this 
long  road. 

At  the  time  of  the  Single  Brothers'  trip,  much  of 
the  Piedmont  and  all  of  the  Mountains  of  North 
Carolina  made  up  the  frontier.  The  Piedmont,  with 
its  rolling  hills,  and  the  Mountains,  with  their  crags 
and  steep  slopes,  are  very  different  from  the  flat 
Coastal  Plain  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  They  are 
different  in  their  topography,  and  they  differ  in  the 
way  they  were  settled  during  the  colonial  period. 
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Route  of  the  Great  Philadelphia  Wagon  Road.  The  first  Moravian  settlers  of 
Wachovia  (now  Winston-Salem)  journeyed  along  this  road  in  1753.  Wachovia, 
which  became  an  important  center  in  backcountry  North  Carolina,  is  positioned 
at  the  headwaters  of  several  river  systems  (Yadkin/PeeDee,  Cape  Fear,  and  Dan). 
Image  courtesy  of  Michael  and  Martha  Hartley. 

Early  European  immigration  to  North  America 
usually  brings  to  mind  ships  sailing  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  this  certainly  rings  true  for  the 
means  of  colonial  settlement  along  the  East  Coast  of 
the  United  States.  We  may  also  have  images  of  set¬ 
tlers  traveling  to  locations  not  accessible  by  boat, 
much  like  the  Single  Brothers  did,  and  this  is  how 
much  of  the  interior  or  backcountry  of  North 
Carolina  was  populated.  In  colonial  America,  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  used  the  very  important  road  that 
guided  the  Single  Brothers  and  which  might  even 
be  called  a  "colonial  highway."  In  our  state  it  is 
known  as  the  Great  Philadelphia  Wagon  Road,  the 
Great  Wagon  Road,  or  simply  the  Wagon  Road.  In 
Virginia,  it  is  called  the  Carolina  Road,  because  it 
led  to  Carolina. 

Before  people  began  to  settle  the  interior  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  North  Carolina,  there  was  a  focus  on  the 
coastal  area.  Jamestown  was  the  important  English 
settlement  in  Virginia  that  began  in  1607,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  (into  which  the  James  River  flows) 
became  a  vital  center  of  the  English  colonies. 
Charles  Town  (now  Charleston)  in  present-day 
South  Carolina  was  established  by  the  English  in 
1670  and  in  effect  pushed  Spanish  settlement  south 
into  Georgia  and  Florida.  Between  these  two  great 


ports,  the  Carolina  coastline  was  made  fairly  safe, 
and  by  1735  towns  such  as  Bath,  Edenton,  New 
Bern,  Beaufort,  and  Georgetown  (South  Carolina) 
had  been  established. 

South  Carolina  ports  played  a  role  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  of  North  Carolina.  The  histories 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  are  intertwined,  just  as 
the  river  systems  bind  together  their  topography.  In 
both  states,  ship  and  boat  travel  effectively  ends  at 
the  fall  line,  where,  as  its  name  suggests,  waterfalls 
begin.  Because  rivers  in  the  Piedmont  are  difficult  to 
navigate,  early  Europeans  were  unable  to  travel 
upstream  by  boat  to  the  places  that  became 
Winston-Salem  or  Charlotte,  for  example.  It  was  not 
until  the  1740s  that  this  backcountry  began  to  be 
settled,  and  the  people  who  journeyed  there  did  not 
travel  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony.  They 
came  from  the  north  by  wagon,  foot,  or  horseback. 

In  the  early  1700s,  the  Coastal  Plain,  particularly 
along  the  navigable  rivers,  began  to  fill  with  immi¬ 
grants.  The  Piedmont  and  Mountains,  however, 
remained  lands  of  the  American  Indians  who  had 
inhabited  the  area  for  thousands  of  years.  European 
immigrants  were  pouring  into  the  northern 
colonies,  especially  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  in 
the  1730s  and  1740s.  As  these  colonies  became  pop¬ 
ulated  with  newcomers,  particularly  German  and 
Scots-Irish,  they  became  congested.  People  began  to 
look  south  for  potential  new  homes.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  was  an  especially  busy  port  in  the 
1700s,  and  many  early  backcountry  North  Carolina 
settlers  entered  America  there.  Conveniently,  the 
Great  Wagon  Road  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
had  its  origins  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

Immigrants  began  to  travel  south  in  small  num¬ 
bers  and  then  in  a  constant  stream  of  people  that 
numbered  in  the  thousands.  Trails  that  had  been 
used  by  American  Indians  for  many  years  became 
routes  into  the  frontier.  In  the  1740s  one  of  the  first 


Surry  County's  distinctive  Pilot  Mountain  has  served  as  a  landmark  for  people 
since  the  time  of  the  prehistoric  American  Indians.  Image  courtesy  of  Michael  and 
Martha  Hartley. 


* Michael  O.  Hartley  is  an  anthropologist  and  archaeologist  who  serves  as  director  of  archaeology  at  Old  Salem  Inc.  Martha  B.  THJH,  Spring  2006 
Hartley  is  a  preservation  planner  who  conducts  research  at  Old  Salem.  For  twenty  years,  the  Hartleys  have  worked  in  the  his¬ 
toric  resource  of  Wachovia.  "'There  is  None  Like  It':  The  South  Fork  Settlements  and  the  Development  of  Colonial 
Wachovia"  is  the  report  from  their  2003  study  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  North  Carolina  Office  of  State  Archaeology. 
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Archaeological  excavation  in  the  1960s  recovered  evidence  for  the  1756  palisade 
built  at  Bethabara.  This  information,  along  with  a  drawing  of  the  fort  and  other 
documentation,  provided  the  means  for  an  accurate  reconstruction.  The  stones  in 
the  foreground  are  foundations  of  early  Moravian  buddings,  also  found  through 
archaeology.  The  1788  church,  Gemein  Haus,  can  be  seen  beyond  the  palisade. 
Access  www.bethabarapark.org.  Image  courtesy  of  Michael  and  Martha  Hartley. 

groups  of  people  to  enter  backcountry  North 
Carolina  was  "the  Bryant  settlement."  The  leader,  a 
Quaker  named  Morgan  Bryant,  followed  a  path 
from  Pennsylvania  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  first  settled  there.  Later,  in  1748,  he  led 
a  group  of  people  farther  south  into  North  Carolina, 
where  they  settled  on  the  Yadkin  River  near  a  cross¬ 
ing  called  the  Shallow  Ford.  The  path  Bryant  pio¬ 
neered  would  become  the  Great  Philadelphia 
Wagon  Road.  Shortly  after  Bryant  and  his  family 
and  friends  moved  to  the  Yadkin  River,  other  set¬ 
tlers  followed  his  lead  into  North  Carolina.  Some 
claimed  land  along  Town  Fork  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Dan  River.  These  settlements  consisted  of  fami¬ 
lies  living  on  their  own  farms;  no  towns  existed. 

With  affordable  land  prices  and  a  loosely  estab¬ 
lished  state  church,  backcountry  North  Carolina  had 
attracted  such  a  sufficient  population  by  1753  that 
348  inhabitants  signed  a  petition  asking  the  colonial 
assembly  to  divide  Anson  County  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  travel  so  far  for  courthouse  busi¬ 
ness.  Rowan  County  was  created,  with  Salisbury 
soon  established  as  the  county  seat. 

Also  in  1753  a  Protestant  religious  group  of 
German-speaking  people  called  Moravians  bought  a 
hundred-thousand-acre  tract  of  land  between 
Bryant's  settlement  on  the  Yadkin  River  and  the 
Town  Fork  settlement.  The  Moravians  had  big  plans 
for  this  tract  that  they  named  der  Wachau,  or 
Wachovia  (now  Winston-Salem).  They  were  already 
well  established  in  several  places  in  Pennsylvania 
but  wanted  a  large  area  where  they  could  build  a 
community  around  a  way  of  life  based  on  their  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs.  The  Moravians  were  well  organized 
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and  educated  people  who  used  their  talents  to 
quickly  create  a  stable  urban  system,  and  Wachovia 
played  a  critical  role  in  the  backcountry's  development. 

The  Moravians  sent  to  begin  the  settlement  of 
Wachovia  were  a  group  of  unmarried  men,  called 
Single  Brothers,  who  were  chosen  because  each  had 
skills  that  would  be  critical  to  successful  settlement 
(minister,  business  manager,  doctor,  cook,  carpenter, 
cooper,  farmer,  shoe  maker,  millwright,  turner,  tai¬ 
lor,  baker,  gardener,  and  so  forth).  For  their  trip 
from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  to  their  new  land  in 
North  Carolina,  the  group  used  the  path  that  Bryant 
had  taken.  The  Moravians  kept  a  daily  journal  of 
the  trip,  recording  their  location  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  road  and  countryside;  any  farms, 
inns,  or  mills  visited;  people  encountered;  news 
heard;  meals  eaten;  game  shot;  places  where  they 
bought  hay  for  their  horses;  and  miles  journeyed. 

The  Single  Brothers  wrote  about  the  pioneering 
1748  trip  by  Bryant,  whom  they  called  "Margan 
Bryand."  They  knew  that  the  trip  had  taken  Bryant 
three  months  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  the 
Yadkin  River,  and  they  recorded  that  at  one  place 
Bryant  had  had  to  take  the  wheels  off  of  his  wagon 
and  carry  it  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  pieces.  In  1753, 
when  the  Single  Brothers  made  their  way  to  North 
Carolina,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Great  Wagon 
Road  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  northern 
Virginia  were  fairly  well  traveled,  but  as  they  came 
farther  south,  the  road  was  less  traveled  and  condi¬ 
tions  less  favorable.  The  Single  Brothers  were  using 
a  large  Pennsylvania  wagon.  Two  days  into  their 
trip,  they  had  a  blacksmith  cut  it  down  three  inches 
in  width — which  made  the  difference  in  whether  the 
wagon  fit  the  ruts  of  the 
road.  Fording  rivers  and 
creeks  was  a  regular 
task.  Descending  steep 
hillsides  was  danger¬ 
ous,  and  the  men  would 
hold  the  wagon  back 
with  ropes.  In  places, 
the  Single  Brothers' 
wagon  became  stuck  in 
deep  mud,  and  they 
spent  hours  freeing  it. 

Sometimes  they  cut  new 
sections  of  road. 

Ten  days  before 
reaching  Wachovia, 
from  a  hilltop  in 
Virginia,  they  saw  Pilot 


Old  Salem,  in  Winston-Salem,  is  a  restoration  of 
the  Moravian  town  of  Salem,  founded  in  1766.  It 
features  historic  buildings  and  gardens,  cos¬ 
tumed  interpreters,  the  Museum  of  Early 
Southern  Decorative  Arts,  The  Toy  Museum, 
and  the  Children's  Museum.  Access  www.old 
salem.org.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Tourism,  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 
Today  the  Winston-Salem  area  is  home  to  thirty- 
plus  Moravian  churches  as  well  as  the  Moravian 
Archives  (www.moravianarchives.org). 


Archaeology  is  an  ongoing  part  of  research.  Each  summer,  Old  Salem's 
Department  of  Archaeology  conducts  a  college  class  through  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  This  student  is  excavating  a  post-1834  pottery  kiln 
site  in  Salem  where  thousands  of  ceramic  items  were  made  for  household  and 
personal  use.  Image  courtesy  of  Michael  and  Martha  Hartley. 


Mountain  and  knew  Carolina  and  their  new  land 
were  near. 

The  Single  Brothers'  trip  lasted  about  six  weeks. 
Upon  arrival,  they  immediately  began  to  build  a 
town  that  they  named  Bethabara.  It  was  located  a 
mile  and  a  half  off  the  Great  Wagon  Road,  which 
ran  through  Wachovia  and  on  to  the  Shallow  Ford 
at  the  Yadkin  River.  Two  years  later,  the  Moravians 
in  Pennsylvania  sent  married  couples  and  more 
Single  Brothers  to  live  in  Bethabara.  Because  the 
neighbors  on  the  Yadkin  and  the  Town  Fork,  and 
others  who  had  followed  them,  lived  on  farms 
spread  across  the  landscape,  the  new  town  became 
a  very  important  center.  It  had  a  doctor,  a  minister, 
and  craftsmen  and  tradesmen  to  make  shoes,  hats, 
clothes,  pottery,  and  other  goods  needed  on  the 
frontier.  The  Moravians  traded  actively  with  coastal 
ports.  Deerskins  brought  into  Wachovia  were  often 
traded  for  Moravian  goods,  and  the  Moravians  sent 
wagonloads  of  deerskins  regularly  to  Charleston. 

The  1750s  were  also  years  of  unrest  because  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  war  with  the  Cherokee. 
The  American  Indians  had  been  ill-treated  and  were 
attempting  to  dislodge  settlers  from  the  frontier.  A 
palisade  was  built  around  Bethabara  for  protection, 
and  on  many  occasions  outlying  settlers  fled  to 
what  was  then  known  as  Fort  Bethabara  for  safety 
during  Indian  raids.  Families  sometimes  stayed 
several  months  at  a  time.  A  second  Moravian  town, 
Bethania,  was  established  in  1759  three  miles  away 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Great  Philadelphia 
Wagon  Road,  which  the  Moravians  called  the  Konig 
Strasse  (or  King's  Road).  Bethania  and  Bethabara 
were  crucial  frontier  strongholds  during  the  tur¬ 
moil,  which  largely  ended  in  the  early  1760s. 

The  Moravians  had  worked  on  the  Great  Wagon 
Road  to  the  Shallow  Ford,  where  it  crossed  the 
Yadkin  River  and  continued  south  to  Salisbury. 

More  and  more  people  were  traveling  that  way, 
pushing  on  into  the  backcountry  of  upper  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Ultimately,  the  Great  Wagon 
Road  was  extended  there. 


Wachovia  grew  more  complex  as  the  central  town 
of  Salem  was  begun  in  1766,  and  additional 
Moravian  congregations  became  established.  This 
urban  center  of  crafts  and  trade  attracted  further 
settlement,  and  the  North  Carolina  backcountry 
experienced  enormous  population  growth  in  the 
1760s  and  1770s.  Germans  and  Scots-Irish  continued 
entering  the  colony  along  the  Great  Wagon  Road. 
The  frontier  was  pushed  westward  to  the 
Mountains  as  land  was  cleared,  fields  planted,  and 
homes  built.  Unlike  eastern  North  Carolina — where 
farms,  called  plantations,  often 
were  large  and  spread  out  and 
used  the  labor  of  enslaved  people, 
and  where  the  Church  of  England 
was  established — western  North 
Carolina  was  inhabited  mostly  by 
subsistence  farmers  on  relatively 
small  holdings.  They  included 
Quakers,  Lutherans,  German 
Reformed,  Moravians,  Dunkards, 

Baptists,  and  Methodists.  Most 
small  farms  in  the  backcountry 
had  few  or  no  slaves. 

The  flow  of  settlement  contin¬ 
ued  southward,  but  the  Great 
Wagon  Road  was  also  a  route  of 
communication  and  trade  with 
traffic  going  northward.  It  resem¬ 
bled  a  colonial  interstate  highway, 
similar  to  today's  1-40  or  1-95.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Interstate  81 
through  Virginia  generally  follows 
the  route  of  the  Great  Wagon 
Road,  and  Highway  220  continues 
that  corridor  into  North  Carolina. 

The  route  can  then  be  followed 
into  the  Wachovia  area  on  existing 
roads  and  abandoned  roadbeds  visible  as  deep  cuts 
through  the  woods.  Many  of  the  roads  we  use  today 
are  refinements  of  such  earlier  routes. 

As  road  systems  survive,  so  do  people  whose 
ancestors  came  as  settlers  down  the  Great 
Philadelphia  Wagon  Road.  They  came  seeking  fer¬ 
tile  land  at  a  good  price,  new  opportunities,  reli¬ 
gious  tolerance,  and  bright  futures  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  More  than  260  years  have  passed,  and  many 
generations  have  been  part  of  North  Carolina's  back- 
country  history  since  Morgan  Bryant,  the  Moravian 
Single  Brothers,  and  others  pioneered  the  Great 
Wagon  Road.fe^ 


(Above)  A  plate  likely  made 
by  Rudolph  Christ 
(1750-1833)  and  a  stove  tile 
(below)  made  by  Gottfried 
Aust  (1722-1788)  offer  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  pottery  for  which 
Moravians  in  the  Wachovia 
settlements  became  known. 
Aust  was  the  first  potter  in 
Bethabara,  where  Christ  also 
spent  part  of  his  career. 
Images  courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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The  Backcountry  Grows  Up 

by  Dr.  Christopher  E.  Hendricks* 


Most  settlers  initially  flowed  into  present-day  North  Carolina  from  the  northeast,  from  present-day  Virginia. 
As  the  Coastal  Plain  filled,  immigrants  began  settling  the  Piedmont  and  then  the  Mountains.  Map  by  Darryl 
Ketcham,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


The  1770s  marked  a  major 
turning  point  for  North 
Carolina.  At  mid-decade,  of 
course,  the  dawning  of  the 
American  Revolution  changed 
everything  for  all  of  the  colonies, 
but  before  that.  North  Carolina 
experienced  its  own  crisis  when 
the  Regulator  movement  boiled 
over  in  1771.  Tensions  over  corrupt 
local  officials,  the  location  of  a  per¬ 
manent  state  capital,  taxation  to 
build  Tryon  Palace,  and  other 
issues  also  reflected  a  major  shift. 

Growth  in  the  colony's 
Piedmont — different  from  its  older  eastern  settle¬ 
ments  in  politics,  geography,  economics,  religion, 
and  basic  viewpoint — had  created  east-west  power 
and  rivalry  issues  that  replaced  earlier  north-south 
tensions  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  By  the  1830s,  western 
counties  would  be  in  near  revolt  over  the  state  con¬ 
stitution  and  legislative  representation. 

European  colonists  mostly  settled  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  until  about  1730.  They  often  used  rivers  to 
travel  and  ship  goods.  The  fall  line — the  border 
between  the  Coastal  Plain  and  the  Piedmont — had  a 
series  of  waterfalls  and  rapids  that  made  transporta¬ 
tion  difficult.  Such  geography  discouraged  people 
from  moving  into  the  backcountry,  as  people  called 
the  area  beyond  the  falls  to  the  west.  But  the  land 
was  rolling  and  rich.  It  had  shallow  streams  and 
narrow  rivers,  which,  while  not  useful  for  boats, 
provided  the  region  with  plenty  of  water  and  good 
sites  for  building  mills.  Siouan-speaking  American 
Indian  tribes  like  the  Catawba  had  long  lived  in  the 
area,  but  European  diseases,  such  as  smallpox, 
already  had  killed  many  of  their  members,  as  had 
wars  with  neighboring  tribes.  Only  a  few  hundred 
Indians  lived  in  the  area  when  large  numbers  of 
Europeans  arrived,  and  initially  most  were  friendly 
with  their  new  neighbors. 

The  first  European  settlers  to  enter  North 
Carolina's  Piedmont  starting  in  the  1730s  were 


English  people  who  had  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of 
what  was  then  a  royal  English  colony.  But  many  of 
the  Piedmont's  rivers — such  as  the  Yadkin/ Pee  Dee, 
Catawba,  and  Broad — flowed  south  into  South 
Carolina,  making  communication  and  trade  with 
North  Carolina's  eastern  region  difficult.  As  a  result, 
most  backcountry  settlers  came  from  other  colonies 
to  the  north.  Two  roads  became  the  major  routes  for 
settlers.  The  Great  Indian  Trading  Path  was  a  trail 
that  American  Indians  had  used  for  centuries.  It 
started  near  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  ran  through 
the  Piedmont  to  modern  Mecklenburg  County. 
Virginians  began  to  use  the  path  to  move  to  North 
Carolina  in  the  mid-1700s.  The  other  major  route 
was  the  Great  Wagon  Road,  which  brought  people 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  through 
Virginia's  Shenandoah  Valley  into  the  colony. 

Most  of  the  people  who  settled  the  North 
Carolina  interior  were  not  English  in  origin  but 
from  other  areas  in  Europe.  The  Scots-Irish  (or 
Ulster  Scots)  were  the  descendants  of  people  from 
Scotland,  mostly  Presbyterians,  who  had  first 
moved  to  the  Ulster  province  in  Northern  Ireland 
seeking  economic  opportunities.  Later,  high  land 
rents  and  other  issues  related  to  English  policy  per¬ 
suaded  many  Scots-Irish  people  to  move  to 
America,  where  they  settled  primarily  in 
Pennsylvania.  Land  there  was  scarce  and  expensive. 


(Right)  Images  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History.  The  museum  maintains  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  more  than  750,000  artifacts.  Learn  more  at 
http:llncmuseumofltistory.orglncalindex.html. 
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A  German  immigrant  family  that 
settled  in  Newton  used  this  steel 
and  wooden  fork,  which  was 
made  ca.  1760. 


This  bullet  mold  is  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  adventurer 
Daniel  Boone,  ca.  i770.  Boone's 
Scots-Irish  family  moved  to  Dav 
County  from  Pennsylvania. 


'Dr.  Christopher  E  Hendricks  is  associate  professor  of  history  at  Armstrong  Atlantic 
State  University  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 


so  by  the  1740s,  many  of  them  were  setting  out  for 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  eventually  North  Carolina, 
where  there  were  relatively  few  settlers  and  plenty 
of  good  land. 

A  lot  of  Germans  living  in  Pennsylvania  moved 
to  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont  and  later  the 
Mountains  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  as  the 
Scots-Irish.  They  were  mostly  Lutheran  or  German 
Reformed,  though  in  1753,  Moravians  began  arriv¬ 
ing  in  modern  Forsyth  County.  Most  of  the  German 
immigrants  settled  together  and  preserved  their 
customs  and  language.  Over  time,  many  began  to 
adopt  English-sounding  names  and  switched  to 
speaking  English. 

Because  the  Scots-Irish  and  Germans  had  differ¬ 
ent  cultures  and  religious  traditions,  they  tended  to 
keep  to  themselves  and  had  little  contact  with  one 
another.  Later,  other  groups  with  English  origins 
joined  them,  again  moving  from  the  north.  One 
large  group  was  made  up  of  Quakers  who  settled  in 
modern-day  Guilford  County.  Another  large  English 
group  of  settlers,  mostly  Baptist,  came  from  central 
Virginia. 

Americans  of  African  origin  arrived  in  the 
Piedmont  in  small  numbers 
during  the  colonial  period. 

Most  of  them  were  enslaved 
and  traveled  into  the  area  with 
their  owners.  Many  of  the 
European  settlers  living  in  the 
backcountry  had  never  owned 
slaves  before,  but  some  individ¬ 
uals  began  to  purchase  them  to 
increase  their  wealth.  Most 
backcountry  settlers,  however, 
were  small  farmers  and  could 
not  afford  to  buy  someone  who 
was  enslaved.  And  some  peo¬ 
ple,  including  the  Quakers, 
opposed  slavery  for  religious  and  moral  reasons. 

During  this  period.  North  Carolina's  population 
exploded  from  around  35,000  people  in  1730  to 
around  180,000  in  1770.  Much  of  that  growth  took 
place  in  the  Piedmont.  As  the  population  of  the 
backcountry  grew,  so  did  the  number  of  towns. 

Most  people  lived  on  small  farms,  but  they  needed 
towns  to  sell  their  produce,  buy  supplies,  and  do 
business.  North  Carolina's  original  leaders,  the  eight 
Lords  Proprietors,  had  encouraged  the  construction 


During  the  mid-1700s,  many  new  towns  and  counties  began  to  dot  the  North 
Carolina  map.  Image  by  Matthew  White,  courtesy  of  Christopher  Hendricks. 


of  towns  when  they  founded  the  colony,  thinking 
that  without  towns,  the  colonists  living  on  the  wild 
frontier  might  become  uncivilized. 

By  the  American  Revolution,  North  Carolina's 
colonists  had  made  eleven  attempts  to  establish 
backcountry  towns,  but  not  all  were  successful. 
Many  of  the  communities  grew  along  the  two  main 
roads  into  the  Piedmont.  People  founded  towns  to 
serve  as  centers  for  county  governments,  to  encour¬ 
age  trade,  or  to  maintain  their  cultural  traditions.  As 

the  population  of  the  backcoun¬ 
try  grew,  colonial  officials  often 
created  new  counties.  In  1730 
North  Carolina  had  eleven 
counties;  by  1760  there  were 
twenty-four,  and  another  eight 
had  formed  by  the  Revolution. 
Each  county  needed  a  place, 
usually  located  near  its  center, 
to  conduct  government  busi¬ 
ness.  Officials  would  build  a 
courthouse  and  jail  at  this  cen¬ 
ter  of  business.  Landowners 
hoped  to  make  money  by  creat¬ 
ing  towns  at  the  courthouse  site 
through  opening  taverns  and  selling  lots  to  people 
for  houses  and  businesses. 

In  the  1750s  and  1760s,  towns  begin  to  spring  up 
across  the  backcountry.  Settlers  built  a  courthouse  in 
what  became  Salisbury  to  serve  as  the  county  seat 
of  Rowan  County,  created  in  1753.  The  town  that 
became  Hillsborough  was  the  county  town  for 
Orange  County,  which  was  established  in  1752. 
Individuals  founded  Charlotte  to  be  a  home  for  a 
court  for  Mecklenburg  County,  established  in  1762. 


Kitty  Kenan  made  this  silk  cross- 
stitch  sampler  in  the  late  1700s. 
She  grew  up  in  present-day 
Duplin  County;  her  grandfather 
had  been  a  Scots-Irish  immigrant. 


v  *  •  ■ 

f 


Immigrants  brought  this  book, 

Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  printed  in  1745  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  western  North  Carolina. 


The  Joel  McLendon  House  (ca.  1760),  located  in  Moore 
County,  is  a  log  structure  with  a  batten  door  typical  of  those 
built  throughout  the  state  by  North  Carolina's  early  Scots- 
Irish  settlers. 
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This  wooden  dulcimer,  or  scheitholt,  found  in  Randolph 
County  is  typical  of  the  stringed  musical  instruments 
carried  south  from  Pennsylvania  by  German  immigrants 
to  North  Carolina's  Piedmont  in  the  1700s  and  1800s. 
Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


These  towns  grew  at  different 
rates.  Salisbury  initially  was  the 
largest  town  because  it  was 
built  where  the  Trading  Path 
and  the  Wagon  Road  crossed.  A 
large  number  of  people  moved 
to  that  area  seeking  safety  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  and  Indian  War 
(1754-1763),  when  bands  of 

American  Indians  allied  with  the  French  regularly 
attacked  colonists. 

The  three  court  towns  had  stores,  taverns,  craft 
shops,  and  schools.  On  court  days,  people  came  into 
town  to  trade,  buy  supplies,  and  socialize  with 
friends.  Salisbury  had  a  large  German  population 
and  even  had  a  newspaper  printed  in  German. 
Charlotte  had  a  number  of  Scots-Irish  residents,  and 
although  it  was  small  and  grew  slowly,  it  was  home 
to  Queens  College,  the  only  college  the  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment  ever  chartered. 

When  the  time  came  to  divide  a  large  county  into 
two  smaller  ones,  some  towns  did  not  survive 
because  they  were  no  longer  in  a  good  location  near 
the  center  of  either  county.  This  situation  happened 
to  Richmond,  which  was  founded  in  1774  to  be  the 
seat  of  Surry  County.  Besides  the  court,  Richmond 
had  only  one  store  and  three  taverns.  When  Surry 
County  was  divided  a  few  years  later,  and  the  court 
moved,  Richmond  no  longer  had  enough  business 
to  survive. 

Trade  was  another  reason  for  founding  backcoun- 
try  towns.  Residents  of  Anson  County  tried  to  start 
two  towns  on  the  Pee  Dee  River.  But  too  few  people 
lived  in  the  area  to  support  a  town,  so  plans  for 
Gloucester  (1753)  and  Prince  George  Town  (1759) 
did  not  develop.  Harrisburg  (ca.  1760),  a  village  on 
the  Trading  Path  in  Granville  County,  did  survive, 
because  it  had  a  tavern  that  served  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  passing  through. 

By  far  the  most  successful  trading  town.  Cross 

Creek,  also  began 
around  1760  and 
served  as  a  gate¬ 
way  between  the 
Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plain.  It 
differed  from 
other  towns 
because  it  was  not 
founded  by  any 
individual  but 
developed  around 


Immigrants  board  a  ship  bound  from  Ireland  to  the  New 
World.  Scots-Irish  immigrants  were  among  those  settling 
North  Carolina's  Piedmont  and  Mountains.  Image  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Mountain  Heritage  Center  at  Western  Carolina 
University  (www.wcu.edu/mhc).  The  center  has  an  exhibit  on 
the  Scots-Irish  migration  to  North  Carolina. 


a  gristmill.  Because  it  was  not 
planned.  Cross  Creek  did  not  have 
a  regular  grid  system  of  streets 
like  the  other  towns.  It  was  locat¬ 
ed  above  the  falls  of  a  creek  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
People  from  throughout  the  back- 
country  sent  their  goods  to  Cross 
Creek  for  shipment  to  the  coast, 
and  several  mills,  a  brewery,  a  tanyard,  craft  shops, 
taverns,  stores,  and  houses  sprang  up.  Later,  Cross 
Creek  and  Campbellton,  a  town  on  the  other  side  of 
the  falls  established  by  Highland  Scots  living  in  the 
Sandhills  region,  joined  together  to  become 
Fayetteville. 

One  group  of 
backcountry 
towns  was  cultur¬ 
al  in  origin.  In 
1753  a  group  of 
German 

Moravians  bought 
a  large  tract  of 
land  that  they 
named  Wachovia. 

There  they  built 
three  towns: 

Bethabara  (1753), 

Bethania  (1759), 
and  Salem  (1766, 
modern  Winston- 
Salem).  The 
Moravians  were 
well  known  for 

their  craftsmanship  and  their  good  schools,  and 
people  traveled  great  distances  to  their  towns  to 
buy  products  or  deliver  their  children  to  be  educat¬ 
ed.  Their  well-constructed  buildings  have  a  German 
appearance,  and  many  still  stand.  Salem  also  had  a 
running-water  system  that  President  George 
Washington  inspected  during  a  1791  visit. 

Towns  played  an  important  role  in  settling  North 
Carolina's  backcountry.  As  the  population  of  the 
Piedmont  grew,  doubling  between  1765  and  1775, 
people  relied  on  towns  more  and  more  as  centers  of 
government,  trade,  and  culture.  By  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period,  towns  had  become  a  significant  part 
of  backcountry  life  and  helped  shape  the  region's 
settlement.  But  by  the  1770s,  settlers  had  occupied 
the  best  land.  Seeking  better  opportunities,  other 
settlers  began  looking  even  farther  west,  to  the 
Mountains. ! 


Named  for  royal  governor  Arthur  Dobbs,  Fort 
Dobbs  was  built  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War  (1754-1763)  to  protect  settlers  near  present- 
day  Statesville,  on  what  was  then  North 
Carolina's  western  frontier.  In  1760  a  Cherokee 
raiding  party  was  repelled  in  the  only  direct 
attack  against  the  fort,  which  historians  believe 
was  dismantled  after  the  war  when  settlement 
proceeded  even  farther  west.  There  are  plans 
under  way  to  reconstruct  Fort  Dobbs  based  on 
archaeological  work;  this  sketch  outlines  the 
appearance  of  the  block  house  fort  and  palisade. 
To  learn  much  more,  access  www.fortdobbs.org. 
Image  courtesy  of  Fort  Dobbs  State  Historic  Site. 
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A  Forced  Migration 


by  Jennifer  Farley* 

Who  are  we  looking  for,  who  are  we  looking  for? 

It's  Equiano  we're  looking  for. 

Has  he  gone  to  the  stream?  Let  him  come  back. 

Has  he  gone  to  the  farm?  Let  him  return. 

It's  Equiano  we're  looking  for. 

This  African  chant  mourns  the  loss  of  Olaudah 
Equiano,  an  eleven-year-old  boy  who,  in  1755, 
was  kidnapped  from  his  home  in  what  is  now 
Nigeria.  He  was  purchased  by  a  captain  in  the 
British  Royal  Navy,  was  later  sold  to  a  Quaker  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  1766  bought  his  free¬ 
dom.  He  wrote  his  autobiography  in  1789,  giving 
readers  a  rare  glimpse  of  how  it  felt  to  be  kid¬ 
napped  from  home  in  Africa  and  to  survive 
onboard  a  slave  trader's  ship.  In  his  autobiography, 
Equiano  wrote,  "There  are  few  events  in  my  life  that 
have  not  happened  to  many."  By  this,  he  referred  to 
the  kidnapping  of  millions  of  free  West  Africans  by 
slave  traders,  who  then  sold  them  to  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  and  plantation  owners. 

The  Africans  who  had  been 
stolen  from  their  homes  were 
placed  onto  ships  that  took 
them  to  South  America,  the 
Caribbean,  or  North  America. 

This  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  known  as  the 
Middle  Passage.  Conditions 
for  the  captured  men,  women, 
and  children  aboard  the  ship 
were  horrible.  Up  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  would  have  to 
survive  for  two  to  five 
months  largely  belowdeck,  in 
quarters  so  tight  that  they 
could  barely  move.  Besides 
being  unbearably  cramped, 
the  deck  had  no  ventilation, 
windows,  or  way  to  dispose 
of  waste.  Disease  was  ram¬ 
pant.  Food  was  limited. 

Violence  and  torture  were 
common.  Equiano  wrote: 

The  closeness  of  the  place,  and 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  added  to 


the  number  in  the 
ship,  which  ivas 
so  crowded  that 
each  had  scarcely 
room  to  turn  him¬ 
self,  almost  suffo¬ 
cated  us.  This  produced  copious  perspirations,  so  that  the 
air  soon  became  unfit  for  respiration,  from  a  variety  of 
loathsome  smells,  and  brought  on  a  sickness  among  the 
slaves,  of  which  many  died. 


To  prevent  them  from  escaping,  slaves  often  were  made  to 
wear  iron  shackles  like  these  (ca.  1750-1800),  linking  them 
together  by  their  feet,  when  they  were  aboard  ships  or  other¬ 
wise  moving  from  place  to  place.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Read  an  online  version  of  The 
Interesting  Narrative  of  the  Life  of 
Olaudah  Equiano,  or  Gustavus  Vassa, 
the  African  via  the  Documenting 
the  American  South  Web  site, 
http://docsouth.unc.edu/neh/equia 
nol/equianol.html  and 
http://docsouth.unc.edu/neh/equia 
no2/menu.html. 


STOWACE  OF  THE  BRITISH  SLAVE  SHIP  BROOKES  UNDER  THE 


Sketches  of  the  British  slave  ship  Brookes,  ca.  1788,  became  famous 
when  abolitionists  began  using  them  to  help  illustrate  the  inhu¬ 
mane  conditions  to  which  captured  Africans  were  subjected.  The 
sketches  showed  482  people  tightly  packed  into  the  hold,  but 
records  showed  that  more  than  six  hundred  people  had  been 
loaded  aboard  at  times,  in  an  effort  to  maximize  profits.  Image  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Prints  and  Photographs  Division. 


Those  who  did  survive  the 
Middle  Passage  were  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  upon  arrival  in  their  new 
country.  These  formerly  free  peo¬ 
ple  were  now  enslaved,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  another  person. 

The  first  Africans  in  America 
arrived  in  Jamestown,  Virginia,  as  indentured  ser¬ 
vants  in  1619.  Indentured  servants  were  laborers 

who  were  under  contract,  or 
indenture,  to  work  for  anoth¬ 
er  person  for  a  set  number  of 
years.  When  the  contract 
expired,  the  laborer  was  free. 
Later,  Africans  brought  to 
America  arrived  as  slaves. 
Slaves  were  laborers  who  had 
no  contract  or  rights  and  had 
to  work  for  their  owners  for 
their  entire  lives.  North 
Carolina  adopted  its  first 
slave  code — defining  the 
social,  economic,  and  physi¬ 
cal  places  of  enslaved  peo¬ 
ple — in  1715;  the 
Fundamental  Constitutions 
of  Carolina  approved  in  1669 
had  made  slavery  acceptable. 
Enslaved  people  had  been 
shipped  directly  from  Africa 
to  the  colony  as  early  as  the 
1680s,  but  because  the  coast 
was  dangerous  for  large 
ships,  most  of  North 
Carolina's  enslaved  people 
were  purchased  from  slave 


Jennifer  Farley  is  site  manager  at  Historic  Stagville  State  Historic  Site.  To  learn  more 
about  Stagville — now  a  site  of  seventy-two  acres  in  the  Durham  area — visit  Web  site 
www.historicstagvillefoundation.org. 
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owners  in  Virginia  or 
South  Carolina.  At  the 
time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  most  of 
the  enslaved  people  in 
North  Carolina  lived 
in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  colony  and  the 
majority  lived  on  large 
plantations,  where 
their  work  was  critical 
to  the  state's  cash 
crops  and  economy. 

The  long  journeys  of  many 
enslaved  people  ended  on  large 
farms  or  plantations  in  the  United 
States,  like  Stagville  and  Somerset 
in  North  Carolina — now  State 
Historic  Sites.  On  the  plantation, 
the  owner  dictated  much  of  their 
lives.  Enslaved  people  were  told 
what  work  to  do,  when  to  do  it, 
and  where  to  live.  Harriet  Jacobs 
(1813-1897),  born  into  slavery  on  a  plantation  in 
Edenton,  wrote  a  narrative  in  which  she  described 
many  of  the  horrors  endured  by  enslaved  people, 
such  as  this  instance  of  a  family  being  separated: 

I  saw  a  mother  lead  seven  children  to  the  auction- 
block.  She  knew  that  some  of  them  would  be  taken  from 
her;  but  they  took  all.  The  children  were  sold  to  a  slave- 
trader,  and  their  mother  was  bought  by  a  man  in  her  own 
town.  Before  night  her  children  were  all  far  away.  She 
begged  the  trader  to  tell  her  where  he  intended  to  take 
them;  this  he  refised  to  do.  How  could  he,  when  he  knew 
he  would  sell  them,  one  by  one,  wherever  he  could  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  price?  I  met  that  mother  in  the  street, 
and  her  wild,  haggard  face  lives  to-day  in  my  mind. 


(Top)  A  photo  taken  in  the  early  1900s  shows  the  ca.- 
late  1700s  Georgian-style  Bennehan  house — placed 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1973 
and  still  standing — at  Stagville  Plantation.  Several 
unusual  two-story,  four-room  slave  houses  built 
between  1851  and  1860  (bottom)  also  remain  standing 
in  the  Horton  Grove  section  of  the  former  plantation. 
Images  courtesy  of  Historic  Stagville  State  Historic  Site. 
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The  largest  plantation  in  North  Carolina  was 
Stagville,  established  in  1787  by  the  Bennehan  and 

Cameron  fami¬ 
lies.  Located  in 
parts  of  what  are 
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In  1830  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
passed  this  bill  prohibiting  slaves  from  being 
taught  to  read  and  write. 


now  Orange, 
Durham,  Wake, 
and  Granville 
counties, 
Stagville  in  1860 
had  more  than 
nine  hundred 
enslaved  people 


living  on  its  thirty 
thousand  acres.  Most 
of  the  people 
enslaved  there 
worked  in  the  fields 
growing  crops  such 
as  tobacco,  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  and 
sweet  potatoes. 
Children  as  young  as 
age  seven  were 
expected  to  work. 

At  Stagville,  there  were  two 
types  of  slave  quarters.  One  style 
was  a  one-room  house  approxi¬ 
mately  fifteen  feet  square,  in 
which  an  entire  family  would  live. 
A  more  unique  style  of  house  was 
built  on  the  plantation  around 
1850.  These  were  two-story,  four- 
room  houses.  One  family  of 
approximately  five  to  seven  peo¬ 
ple  lived  in  each  of  the  rooms. 
After  they  finished  their  labor  for  the  owner,  the 
enslaved  people  would  return  to  these  quarters  to 
do  their  own  work.  Men  would  tend  their  gardens 
while  women  cooked  a  big  meal  that  everyone 
would  share.  Children  would  help  the  adults  with 
their  work  as  well  as  doing  their  own  chores,  such 
as  fetching  water  from  the  well,  tending  to  the  ani¬ 
mals,  or  minding  their  younger  siblings.  Cy  Hart, 
born  into  slavery  at  Stagville,  was  interviewed  in 
the  1930s  as  part  of  a  Works  Progress 
Administration  project.  Discussing  his  life  on  the 
plantation.  Hart  said  that  he  tended  chickens  and 
turkeys,  and  the  other  stock  as  he  got  older. 

After  the  work  was  done,  the  adults  might  tell 
the  children  stories  or  oral  histories,  help  them 
make  simple  toys,  or  teach  them  games  such  as 
mancala.  It  was  during  this  limited  community  time 
that  the  elders  passed  along  African  tra¬ 
ditions  to  the  next  generation. 

Modern  North  Carolinians  carry  on 
these  traditions.  The  people  taken  from 
their  homes  in  Africa  were  not  alone 
during  their  terrible  journey  on  the 
Middle  Passage.  They  carried  memories 
of  their  culture,  which  they  re-created  in 
their  new  homes  and  which  survives 
today.  Many  words  Americans  use 
today,  such  as  daddy,  buddy,  banjo, 
gumbo,  okra,  and  turnip,  originate  in 


This  cowrie  shell,  of  a 
type  used  for  currency 
in  some  western  African 
nations  at  the  time  of 
the  slave  trade,  was 
found  during  archaeo¬ 
logical  work  at  Historic 
Stagville.  Image  courtesy 
of  Historic  Stagville  State 
Historic  Site. 
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These  illustrations  of  slaves  working  in  the  rice  fields  on  a  New  Hanover  County  plantation  appeared 
in  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  in  October  1866. 


West  African  languages.  The  last 
few  words  bring  to  mind  foods  that 
originated  in  West  Africa.  Other 
foods  include  field  peas,  gourds, 
and  yams.  Musical  instruments 
such  as  banjos  and  drums  also 
came  from  Africa. 

The  United  States  banned  fur¬ 
ther  imports  of  slaves  from  Africa 
in  1808.  Slavery  would  remain  legal 
in  1865,  but  from  1808  on,  the  slave  population  only  grew  through 
natural  increase.  If  a  person's  mother  was  enslaved,  then  that  per¬ 
son  was  also  enslaved.  Based  on  the  1860  census,  there  were 
361,522  African  Americans  (slave  and  free)  living  in  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  approximately  630,000  white  people  and 
slightly  more  than  1,100  American  Indians. 

The  Africans  who  were  brought  to  North  Carolina  hundreds  of 
years  ago  overcame  many  difficulties  to  make  this  state  home. 
Thanks  to  their  contributions  and  to  those  of  their  descendants, 
our  state  is  the  richer.  CO 


A  North  Carolina  slave  owner  used  this  tele¬ 
scope  to  watch  his  slaves  working  in  far-off 
fields.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 


until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 


U.S.  Census  Figures 
for  North  Carolina 


1790 

288,204  Free  white  persons 
4,975  Other  free  persons 
100,572  Slaves 

1820 

419,200  Free  white  persons 
14,612  Free  colored  persons 
168,824  Slaves 

1850 

553,028  Free  white  persons 
316,011  Free  blacks  and  slaves 


(Bottom  right)  Lewis 
Justice  (1858-ca. 

1925)  and  (top  right) 
Amy  Shaw  (ca. 
1858-unknown) 
were  born  into  slav¬ 
ery  at  Stagville. 
Officials  at  what  is 
now  Historic 
Stagville  State 
Historic  Site  are  try¬ 
ing  to  piece  together 
the  genealogies  of 
the  African 
American  families 
who  once  lived  on 
the  plantation. 

Images  courtesy  of 
Historic  Stagville  State 
Historic  Site. 


Quaker  Out-Migration 

By  some  estimates,  during  the  first  half  of  the  1800s, 
roughly  a  third  of  North  Carolina’s  residents  moved 
to  other  states.  The  third-most  populous  state  in  the 
Union  in  1790,  North  Carolina  by  1860  had  dropped  to 
twelfth.  Many  of  the  immigrants  were  whites  moving  to 
Tennessee,  western  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  points  far¬ 
ther  west  in  search  of  less  worn-out  farmland  and  better 
opportunities.  Some  families  left  in  the  early  1800s  because 
of  the  state’s  general  backwardness,  including  its  lack  of 
attention  to  education,  agricultural  reform,  and  internal 
improvements,  such  as  roads. 

Another  group  of  people  moving  out  during  the  years 
before  the  Civil  War  were  Quakers — members  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  a  spiritual  movement  founded 
in  England  in  the  1600s  by  people  dissatisfied  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  sects  of  Christianity.  Many  Quakers  left  southern  states 
for  states  such  as  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois  because  of  their  opposition  to 
slavery.  Levi  Coffin  (1798-1877)  is  one 
example.  His  father’s  family  had  emigrat¬ 
ed  from  England  in  1773  and  was  part  of 
the  large  group  of  Quakers  based  at  New 
Garden  in  Guilford  County;  his  mother’s 
family  had  moved  to  the  area  a  genera¬ 
tion  earlier  from  Wales,  after  a  stop  in 
Maryland.  Coffin  later  wrote  that  both  his  parents  and 
grandparents  clearly  opposed  slavery.  In  1826  Coffin,  who 
had  married  in  1824,  moved  to  Indiana.  He  later  wrote; 

The  laws  relating  to  slavery  were  constantly  made  more  oppressive.  A 
law  was  finally  passed  prohibiting  slaves  who  had  been  set free  by 
their  masters  from  remaining  in  the  State,  except  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  they  had  been  manumitted  for  meritorious  conduct.  Slavery 
and  Quakerism  could  not  prosper  together,  and  many  of  the  Friends 
from  New  Garden  and  other  settlements  moved  to  the  West.  .  ...  In 
the  early  part  of  the  ninth  month,  1826,  we  took  a  final  leave  of 
North  Carolina.  My  parents  had  emigrated  to  Indiana  the  previous 
year,  and  I  was  the  last  of  our  family  to  go.  My  family  at  this  time 
consisted  of  myself,  my  wife  [Catharine],  and  our  son  Jesse,  about  a 
year  old.  My  wife’s  parents  were  not  then  prepared  to  move,  but  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  year.  On  our  way  to  Indiana  we  had  the  company  of 
my  wife’s  cousin,  Elias  Jessup,  and  his  little  family.  We  made  the 
journey  in  light  wagons,  with  good  teams,  and  had  a  pleasant  trip. 

We  took  the  shortest  route,  called  the  Kanawha  road,  and  arrived  at 
our  destination  in  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  starting.  We  located  at 
Newport,  Wayne  County,  Indiana  .  .  . 


Levi  Coffin. 


Coffin  is  sometimes  called  the  "president”  of  the 
Underground  Railroad,  a  secretive  interstate  network  of 
“stations”  of  abolitionists  helping  slaves  escape;  southern 
Indiana  and  Ohio  were  key  parts  of  this  network  of  hiding 
places  since  they  were  relatively  close  to  southern  states 
allowing  slavery.  Coffin's  longtime  home  in  Indiana  is  a 
National  Historic  Landmark.  During  the  twenty  years  they 
lived  there,  he  and  his  wife  are  estimated  to  have  helped 
more  than  two  thousand  slaves  reach  safety;  they  aided 
more  after  moving  to  Ohio.  To  see  the  house,  access 
www.waynet.org/nonprofit/cofFm.htm. 


-Image  and  quoted  passage  from  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  The 
Reputed  President  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  edition  printed 
iyrf879  by  the  Western  Tract  SocietyfCmcinfmti,  Ohio.  "N\ 


Cane  belonging  to  Jonas  Hoover  (1802-1896)  and  spinning 
wheel  spindle  assembly  made  by  Abraham  Kendall  (ca. 
1825-1891).  Both  men  moved  their  families  from  a  heavily 
Quaker  area  of  Randolph  County  to  Indiana  and  later  Iowa. 
Images  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Studying  and  Applying  Population  Data 


Population  numbers  can  be  interesting 
to  read  about,  but  do  they  matter? 
They  do  to  demographers.  Merriam- 
Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary,  Eleventh 
Edition  defines  demography  as  “the  statistical 
study  of  human  populations  especially 
with  reference  to  size  and  density,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  vital  statistics.” 

Bill  Tillman,  who  serves  as  North 
Carolina’s  state  demographer,  studies  a 
range  of  statistics  and  information  to  esti¬ 
mate  current  population  and  to  project  (or 
forecast)  the  future  population  of  North 
Carolina  and  its  counties.  His  work  is 
highlighted  on  the  State  Demographics 
Unit’s  Web  site  at  demog.state.nc.us/, 
which  includes  links  to  data  from  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau.  Tillman  helps  census  offi¬ 
cials  collect  data  and  review  data  and 
methods.  He  also  uses  census  data  regular¬ 
ly  in  his  job,  which  helps  in  a  lot  of  plan¬ 
ning  efforts  and  also  involves  understand¬ 
ing  the  stories  behind  the  numbers. 

“If  you  just  skim  the  numbers,  it  looks 
like  North  Carolina  is  a  fairly  fast-growing 
state  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  U.S.,” 
Tillman  said.  The  real  story,  according  to 
Tillman,  is  fantastic  growth  in  some  areas, 
but  population  loss  and  poverty  in  others. 
Areas  are  prospering  around  Raleigh- 
Durham,  Charlotte,  Forsyth  and  Guiltord 
counties,  and  Wilmington,  but  other  areas 
are  losing  population  and  struggling. 
Especially  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state,  he  said,  it’s  a  totally  different  world. 

A  number  drawing  attention  recently  is 
the  growth  in  the  Hispanic  population. 
“The  percentage  increase  is  what  gets  the 
attention,  but  the  actual  numbers  are  not 
huge  compared  to  the  whole,”  Tillman 
said.  “We  currently  have  500,000-some 
I  Iispanics,  which  in  some  states  you 
would  hardly  notice.  The  real  surprise  is 
that  we  had  so  very  few  Hispanics  until 
just  a  few  years  ago.” 

Money  is  one  reason  demographics — 
and  the  state  demographer — matter.  The 
state  collects  the  sales  tax  that  everyone 
pays  and  distributes  some  of  it  back  to 
counties  and  municipalities  using  a  popu- 


After  reading  this  article  and 
others  in  THJH  and  accessing 
http://demog.state.nc.us/,  write 
an  essay  and  create  a  map  or 
graphic  highlighting 
interesting  demographic  trends 
and  facts  about  where  you  live ' 
in  North  Carolina.  What  are 
some  implications? 


lation-based  formula.  “If  Raleigh  gets  $200 
per  year  per  person,  and  you  underesti¬ 
mate  by  10,000  people,  you’re  talking  $2 
million,”  Tillman  said. 

The  same  goes  for  the  state’s  gas  tax, 
which  gets  parceled  out  to  municipalities 
to  fund  roads.  Tillman’s  office  also  makes 
long-range  population  projections  that  fac¬ 
tor  into  things  like  the  “certificates  of 
need”  that  the  state  awards  before  nursing 
homes  can  be  built  or  hospital  beds  can  be 
added.  And  the  salaries  of  North  Carolina 
clerks  of  court  are  based  on  county  popu¬ 
lation  projections. 

Tillman  considers  population  trends 
such  as  migration — using,  for  instance, 
estimates  that  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
produces  based  on  comparing  income  tax 
filing  addresses— but  his  work  also  centers 
on  statistics  such  as  the  natural  aging  of 
the  population.  Other  numbers  he  might 
study  for  various  projects  include  births, 
deaths,  vehicle  registrations,  and  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  Medicare  enrollment.  I  Ie 
carefully  watches  annexation — when  a  city 
increases  its  physical  (or  geographic) 
boundaries,  which  often  means  adding 
residents.  “Usually,  growth  happens  at  the 
fringes  of  the  city  limits,  and  then  the  city 
takes  those  areas  in,”  Tillman  said. 

Many  demographic  studies  break  peo¬ 
ple  down  into  statistical  groups  based  on 
characteristics  like  age,  race,  and  gender. 
Some  trends  are  relatively  easy  to  notice. 
For  example,  the  American  baby  boom 
population — those  born  in  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II — can  be  noticeably 


tracked.  That  data  can  suggest  things  such 
as  the  number  of  people  who  will  apply 
for  retirement  benefits  at  a  certain  time. 
Birth  rates  can  be  predicted  fairly  accurate¬ 
ly  based  on  the  ages  of  the  female  popula¬ 
tion  at  a  particular  place  and  time. 

Migration  can  be  tougher  to  gauge  or 
predict.  “You  assume  the  future  repeats  the 
past  to  a  degree,  but  that’s  not  necessarily 
true  because  unusual  factors  can  come 
up,”  Tillman  said.  “There  are  things  you 
can  predict,  such  as  the  inflow  of  eighteen- 
year-olds  into  Orange  County  and  the 
outflow  of  twenty-two-year-olds,  related 
to  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  In  places  like 
Onslow  County,  where  there  is  a  strong 
military  presence,  you  expect  a  certain 
amount  of  military  people  to  come  and  go.” 

Other  demographers  study  topics  such 
as  life  expectancy,  death  rates,  or  overpop¬ 
ulation.  “We  don’t  have  overpopulation 
here,”  Tillman  said.  “If  North  Carolina 
closed  its  borders,  because  women  here 
have  fewer  than  two  babies  on  average,  our 
population  would  decline  quickly.” 

Facts  about  North  Carolina  from 
http://demog.state.nc.us/. 

(See  page  34  for  more!) 

Estimated  population,  2004:  8,541,221 
Estimated  population,  July  2005:  8,683,242 
Residents  under  eighteen,  2000:  24.4  percent 
Residents  living  in  incorporated  municipalities, 
2000:  52.4  percent 

Residents'  places  of  birth,  2000  census:  63  percent, 
N.C.;  30.8  percent,  another  state;  6.2  percent,  another 
country.  Of  the  last  group,  most  reported  birthplaces 
in  Larin  America  (55.8  percent)  or  Asia  (21.7). 
Population  of  smallest  municipalities,  2004:  Love 
Valley,  50;  Spencer  Mountain,  50;  Bear  Grass,  65; 
Speed,  65;  Tar  Heel,  67;  Leggett,  69;  Santectlah.  69; 
Hassell,  71;  Como,  74;  Norman,  75. 

Population  of  largest  municipalities,  2004: 
Charlotte,  609,185;  Raleigh,  325,213;  Greensboro, 
233,148;  Durham,  204,767;  Winston-Salem,  195.536: 
Fayetteville,  130,850;  Cary,  110,028;  Wilmington, 
94,718;  1  ligh  Point,  90,363;  Jacksonville,  73.531. 
Town  incorporations,  1995-2000  (county;  July 
2004  population):  Ossipee,  Alamance,  431;  Midland, 
Cabarrus,  2,713;  Duck,  Dare,  517;  Wallburg, 
Davidson,  2,084;  Mills  River,  Henderson,  6,038; 
Misenheimer,  Stanly,  675;  Red  Cross,  Stanly.  772; 
Fairvicw,  Union,  3,917. 
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Conduct  an 
Oral  History  Interview 

-mmigration  and  migration  are  not  just  historical  terms.  Has 
your  family  ever  moved  to  a  new  town,  state,  or  country? 
.Did  one  of  your  relatives  move  a  long  distance  several  years 
ago?  Do  you  have  classmates  or  neighbors  who 
have  moved  here  recently? 

Try  conducting  a  short  oral  history  interview 
about  someone’s  move.  In  oral  history,  an  inter¬ 
viewer  asks  the  person — or  subject — a  series  of 
questions  and  records  (usually  on  audio-  or 
videotape,  as  well  as  in  written  form)  the 
answers.  Such  interviews  can  provide  historians 
with  valuable  information  trom  a  particular  per¬ 
son’s  point  of  view.  This  material  can  be  studied 
along  with  other  information  to  understand  an 
event,  time  period,  trend,  or  other  aspect  of  history. 

The  kinds  of  questions  that  you  might  ask  include: 

1.  Where  did  you  move  here  from,  when,  and  how?  How  long 
had  you  lived  in  your  previous  home? 

2.  Why  did  you  leave  the  place  where  you  used  to  live?  What 
other  places  have  you  lived? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  differences  in  your  life  here  vs.  your 
former  home(s)?  What  is  basically  the  same? 

4.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  learned  you  were  moving?  What 
has  been  the  hardest  challenge,  adjustment,  or  change?  Have  you 
faced  stereotypes  or  misunderstandings  because  of  where  you 

came  from  or  because  ol  people  prejudging  you? 

5.  What  do  you  like  best  about  being  here? 

6.  Are  there  traditions  or  regular  activities  that 
your  family  is  trying  to  maintain  here? 

Evaluate  the  interview.  How  did  it  go?  Did 


the  subject  answer  your  questions? 

Did  he  or  she  say  anything  that 
you  know  is  incorrect?  What  did 
you  learn?  Were  there  surprises? 

You  might  also  create  a  Venn  diagram.  In  space  1,  describe 
aspects  of  the  subject’s  former  home.  In  space  3,  describe  aspects 
of  the  subject’s  current  home.  In  space  2,  list  similarities  between 
the  two. 

If  you  have  moved  recently,  you  can  answer 
the  questions  yourself,  and  write  an  essay  and  create 
=  a  diagram  based  on  your  experiences. 
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Take  a  Field  Trip 
Back  in  Time 

lan  a  trip — with  your  club,  class,  or  family — to 
a  city,  state,  national,  or  private  historic  site  or 
museum  related  to  immigration  and  migra¬ 
tion.  Assemble  a  scrapbook  or  online  project  based  on  the  visit, 
with  photographs  of  the  site  and  of  artifacts,  brochures,  post¬ 
cards,  a  short  written  report  of  what  you  saw  and  things  you 
learned,  maps,  and  so  forth.  An  artifact — anything  made  by 
human  skill,  such  as  a  tool,  weapon,  clothing  item,  or  even  toy — 
can  tell  historians  much  about  the  people  who  made  and  used  it, 
as  well  as  about  their  time  period.  (Artifacts  can  be  damaged  by 
light,  photography,  dust,  and  handling,  so  if  there  are  restrictions 
on  taking  photos,  make  sketches  and  write  brief  descriptions.) 

You  might  include  a  short  essay  related  to  the  site,  from  the 
point  of  a  view  of  an  immigrant  or  migrant.  Answer  questions 
such  as  those  listed  in  the  previous  activity.  Share  your  scrapbook 
with  club  members  or  classmates  through  a  brief  oral  report. 
Your  class  or  club  could  put  together  a  larger  project  such  as  a 
bulletin  board,  Web  page,  or  big  scrapbook  that  includes  every¬ 
one’s  reports  of  what  they  saw  and  learned. 


Lisa  Coston  Hall,  who  in  October  became  the  editor  of  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian,  and  Suzanne  Mewbom,  pro¬ 
gram  coordinator  for  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association,  visit  the  new  THJHA  gallery  on  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History's  third  floor.  Image  courtesy  of  Eric  N.  Blevins,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Visit  the  New  Gallery 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  Gallery  got  a  new 

home,  moving  from  the  lobby  to  the  third 
floor  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  in  Raleigh.  The  gallery  showcases  the 
work  of  the  most  recent  winners  of  THJHA’s 
annual  contests.  Be  sure  to  stop  by! 

Junior  historians  also  should  check  out  the 
new  Tar  Heel  Talk  About  program.  This 
streamed  video  presentation  takes  a  close  look 
at  the  Museum  of  History,  its  artifacts,  the 
state’s  heritage,  and  THJHA  activities.  The 
first  edition  focuses  on  NASCAR  racing  leg¬ 
end  Junior  Johnson,  whose  1963  Chevrolet  is 
displayed  at  the  museum.  Access  the  fifteen- 
minute  program  through  the  “Junior 
Historian”  section  of  the  museum’s  Web  site, 
ncmuseumofliistory.org. 

In  other  museum  news,  there  are  plans  for  a 
Family  Day  next  spring  on  settlement  in  our 
state.  Watch  the  Web  site  for  details. 
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The  North  Carolina  Gold  Rush 

by  Rebecca  Lewis* 


What  would  it  take  for  you  to  leave  your 

family  and  home  behind  and  venture  to  a 
new  country?  People  migrate  for  many 
reasons,  but  basically  they  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  some  place  that  is  undesirable  or  trying  to  get 
to  a  place  that  is  more  desirable.  In  1799  an  event 
occurred  in  the  southern 
Piedmont  that  made  North 
Carolina  a  very  desirable  place  to 
live — the  discovery  of  gold! 

Twelve-year-old  Conrad  Reed 
was  fishing  in  Little  Meadow 
Creek  on  his  family's  farm  in 
Cabarrus  County  one  day  in  1799 
when  he  found  a  seventeen- 
pound  gold  nugget.  More  gold 
was  found  in  and  along  the  creek, 
making  Conrad's  father,  John 
Reed,  a  very  wealthy  man.  News 
of  gold  in  Cabarrus  County 
spread  quickly.  Soon  gold  was 
being  found  in  neighboring  coun¬ 
ties — Montgomery,  Stanly, 

Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  and 
Union — and  people  anxious  to 
find  gold  of  their  own  began  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  area. 

In  the  mid-1700s,  the  western 
portion  of  the  southern  Piedmont  was  a  scarcely 
populated  backcountry.  Governor  Arthur  Dobbs  vis¬ 
ited  the  area  in  1755  to  survey  land  located  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus  counties  that  he 
had  purchased  ten  years  earlier.  He  found  seventy- 
five  Scots-Irish  and  twenty-two  German  families  liv¬ 
ing  there.  He  described  these  pioneers  as  "industri¬ 
ous  people,"  with  most  families  having  five  to  ten 


In  1831  Christopher  Bechtler  Sr. — a  German  immi¬ 
grant — began  operating  a  private  mint  in  Rutherford 
County,  charging  about  2  to  2.5  percent  for  his  serv¬ 
ice.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  experiencing 
the  nation's  first  gold  rush,  and  private  mints  gave 
miners  a  way  to  transform  their  gold  dust  or  nuggets 
into  coins.  The  Bechtler  mint  became  the  Southeast's 
most  successful  one,  and  through  the  1850s,  its  coins 
played  an  important  role  in  the  state's  economy. 
Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


The  “large  yellow  rock”  that 
Conrad  Reed  found  in  Little 
Meadow  Creek  on  his  family’s 
Cabarrus  County  farm  one 
Sunday  in  1799  reportedly 
weighed  seventeen  pounds.  For 
three  years,  the  rock  was  used  as  a 
doorstop  at  the  Reed  house. 

In  1802  a  Fayetteville  jeweler 


identified  the  gold  nugget.  He 
purchased  it  for  the  asked  price  of 
$3.50 — one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
its  true  value. 

To  learn  more  about  Reed 
Gold  Mine  State  Historic  Site, 
access  its  Web  site  at  www.ah. 
dcr.state.nc. us/sections/li  s/reed/ 
reed.htm. 


children.  They  raised  livestock  and  crops  such  as 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  indigo,  and  traded  pri¬ 
marily  with  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  some  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  south.  Charlotte,  the  state's 
largest  city  today,  was  merely  a  dusty  little  village. 

Around  1805,  only  a  few  years  after  Conrad's  dis¬ 
covery,  newspapers  began  report¬ 
ing  on  gold-mining  activities  and 
people  coming  into  the  area  to 
search  for  gold.  William  Thornton, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  designer 
of  the  United  States  Capitol,  was 
one  of  these  seekers.  After  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  gold,  he  purchased  thir¬ 
ty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Montgomery  (now  Stanly)  County 
and  formed  the  North  Carolina 
Gold  Mine  Company.  By  1806, 
investors  in  this  company 
included  a  former  governor  of 
Maryland  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  the  people  coming  to 
North  Carolina  to  find  gold  were 
not  as  notable  as  Thornton  and 
company.  There  is  not  much 
detailed  information  about  those 
who  first  came  seeking  gold.  Of 
course,  initially,  local  landowners  did  most  of  the 
mining.  The  first  newcomers  to  arrive  were  proba¬ 
bly  from  neighboring  states  and  somewhat  resem¬ 
bled  the  people  already  living  in  western  North 
Carolina.  But  then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  another 
event  occurred  that  would  greatly  increase  the  num¬ 
bers,  and  diversity,  of  people  migrating  to  the  state's 
gold  fields. 

In  1825  Matthias  Barringer  discovered  that  gold 
could  be  found  in  veins  of  white  quartz,  and  by  fol¬ 
lowing  these  veins  of  quartz  into  the  ground,  one 
could  recover  more  gold.  Prior  to  this  discovery,  all 
of  the  mining  conducted  in  North  Carolina  had 
been  aboveground,  or  "placer,"  mining.  With 
Barringer's  discovery  of  "lode,"  or  underground, 
mining,  the  rush  to  North  Carolina  was  on.  People 
came  from  far  and  wide  to  make  their  fortunes. 

Many  of  the  most  important  lode  mines  were 
located  in  or  around  Charlotte.  In  1828  J.  Humphrey 
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Cornish  miners  Matt  Moyle  and  Nick  Trevethan  were  sketched  for  an  article 
about  North  Carolina's  gold  region.  Image  from  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
Volume  XV,  No.  87,  August  1857,  courtesy  of  Reed  Gold  Mine  State  Historic  Site. 


Bissell,  of  Charleston,  bought  part  of  the  McComb 
Mine  and  brought  with  him  not  only  new  technolo¬ 
gy  but  also  "men  experienced  in  South  American 
mining."  At  one  Charlotte  mine  that  employed 
almost  a  thousand  workers,  thirteen  different  lan¬ 
guages  were  spoken.  Count  Vincent  de  Rivafinoli, 
an  Italian  aristocrat  and  experienced  mining  engi¬ 
neer,  was  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  flamboyant 
foreigners  in  Charlotte.  As  head  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Gold  Mining  Company,  he  brought  in  as  many  as 
eighty  expert  miners  from  England,  Germany, 

Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France. 

Among  the  European  workers,  miners  from 
Cornwall,  England,  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
North  Carolina  mining  culture.  The  Cornish  miners 
had  developed  techniques  for  lode  mining  over  sev¬ 
eral  centuries,  extracting  tin  and  copper  from  their 
native  land.  They  shared  their  knowledge  and 
expertise  in  North  Carolina.  These  miners  taught 
proper  and  safe  techniques  for  lode  mining  and 
were  also  experts  in  the  process  of  milling  gold  ore 
and  the  use  of  steam  technology.  The  use  of  steam 
engines  soon  spread  from  gold  mining  to  other 
North  Carolina  industries,  such  as  textile  mills. 


Many  of  the  immigrants  who  came  to  North 
Carolina  during  the  gold  rush  were  single  men — 
young  or  middle-aged,  ambitious,  and  hardwork¬ 
ing.  Unaccompanied  by  women  or  children,  they 
were  able  to  move  freely  from  one  mining  area  to 
another.  When  gold  was  found  in  other  southern 
states  and  then  in  California  in  1848,  many  moved 
out  of  the  area.  The  Cornish  miners,  however,  had 
often  moved  with  their  families.  They  were  known 
to  be  "skilled,  superstitious,  clannish,"  and  strongly 
Methodist.  Unlike  the  single  prospectors  who 
followed  the  gold  to  California,  the  Yukon,  and 
beyond,  many  of  these  Cornish  miners  and  their 
families  stayed  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  lode  min¬ 
ing  centers  of  Charlotte  and  especially  Gold  Hill  in 
Rowan  County. 

The  Cornish  culture  is  a  unique  culture  within 
Great  Britain,  much  like  the  Welsh  or  Scottish,  with 
its  own  dialect  and  customs.  But  because  the 
Cornish  also  spoke  English,  they  and  their  descen¬ 
dants  quickly  melded  into  American  life,  and  their 
cultural  influence  is  not  easy  to  pinpoint.  The  influ¬ 
ence  that  they  had  on  North  Carolina's  emerging 
industries,  however,  is  unmistakable.  In  the  early 
1800s,  North  Carolina  acquired  the  nickname  "The 
Rip  Van  Winkle  State,"  because  so  little  progress 
was  made  that  the  state  appeared  to  be  asleep  like 
that  character  from  literature.  The  gold  industry 
that  the  Cornish  helped  build  influenced  other 
developments  in  industry,  commerce,  and  infra¬ 
structure  that  helped  North  Carolina  lose  this 
reputation.  Today's  leaders  in  industry,  research, 
and  banking  have  indirectly  benefited  from  the 
foreign  miners  and  investors  of  the  nation's  first 
gold  rush. 


A  Nezo  Map  of  Nth.  Carolina  zuith  its  Canals,  Roads  &  Distances  from  place  to  place, 
along  the  Stage  and  Steam  Boat  Routes,  by  H.S.  Tanner  ...  Engraved  by  W.  Brose. 
Philadelphia,  ca.  1839,  features  an  inset  of  the  state's  gold  region. 
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T\)e  Waldemes  of  Valdese 


by  Fred  Cranford* 

In  the  year  1184,  and  again  in  larger  numbers  in 
1485,  people  who  became  known  as  Waldenses 
fled  from  southern  France  and  the  Piedmont 
region  of  Italy  into  the  towering  Cottian  Alps 
between  those  two  European  countries.  (In  French, 
the  name  Waldenses  means  "People  of  the  Valleys," 
because  this  group  lived  in  the  deep  valleys 
between  mountain  ridges  that  fanned  out  like  fin¬ 
gers  on  a  hand  from  the  northern  Italian  city  of 
Turin.)  They  fled  to  the  Alps  to  escape  religious 
persecution.  But  the  rulers  of  France  and  Italy  and 
leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  pursued 
them.  They  branded  the  Waldenses  as  heretics 
because  of  their  belief  that  common  people  should 
be  allowed  to  read  and  interpret  the  Bible. 

Over  the  next  five  hundred  years,  French  and 
Italian  armies  launched  thirty-five  massive  inva¬ 
sions  into  those  valleys,  intent  upon  eliminating  the 
Waldenses  as  a  people.  The  end  result  was  exile  in 
Switzerland.  Then,  in  1689,  a  determined  band  of 
nine  hundred  Waldenses  fiercely  fought  their  way 
across  the  Alps  to  regain  their  homeland. 
Persecutions  ceased.  But  the  Waldenses  were  treat¬ 
ed  as  second-class  citizens  until  1848,  when  King 
Charles  Albert — King  of  Sardinia  and  Duke  of 
Savoy,  which  included  the  Waldensian  valleys — 
granted  them  full  civil  liberties  and  freedom  of  con¬ 
science. 

Decades  of  peace  brought  another  crisis.  During 
the  years  of  persecution,  violent  deaths,  famine,  and 
disease  had  reduced  the  number  of  Waldenses.  But 
when  the  massacres  ended,  population  in  their  val¬ 
leys  grew  rapidly.  For  generations,  their  small  farms 

had  been 
divided  and 
redivided  as 
children  grew 
to  adulthood, 
until  tillable 
plots  became 
too  small  to 
divide  further. 
No  longer 

Centuries  of  religious  persecution  made  freedom  of  worship  precious  to  the  Waldenses 
in  North  Carolina.  They  laid  the  cornerstone  for  a  Romanesque  church  building  on 
February  17, 1897.  The  church  has  since  undergone  three  major  additions.  Image  courtesy 
of  the  Waldensian  Museum  in  Valdese. 


The  colorful  shawls  and  pleated  bonnets  worn  by  the  Waldensian  women  fasci¬ 
nated  their  new  Burke  County  neighbors.  This  photo  dates  from  1917.  Some 
women  of  Waldensian  descent  still  don  this  type  of  dress  on  special  occasions. 
Image  courtesy  of  the  Waldensian  Museum  in  Valdese. 

could  they  grow  enough  food  to  feed  their  families. 
People  were  starving. 

Hopelessness  did  what  hundreds  of  years  of  per¬ 
secution  could  not:  It  forced  many  of  the  younger 
Waldenses  to  leave  their  beloved  valleys. 
Reluctantly,  hundreds  emigrated  to  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
and  Argentina  in  South  America.  Others  moved  to 
Missouri  and  Utah  in  the  United  States.  The  largest 
immigrant  group,  though,  settled  in  what  became 
Valdese,  North  Carolina. 

From  North  Carolina  had  come  a  seemingly  gen¬ 
erous  offer.  The  president  of  the  Morganton  Fand 
and  Improvement  Company  learned  from  an  aunt 
traveling  in  Europe  that  the  Waldenses  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  finding  land  in  America.  The  company  con¬ 
tacted  Waldensian  pastoral  leaders  in  the  valleys 
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with  an  enticing  proposal.  On  credit,  the  company 
would  sell  a  single  tract  of  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  western  North  Carolina,  enabling  a  large 
group  of  Waldenses  to  remain  together.  Seeing  this 
proposal  as  an  answer  to  their  prayers,  in  March  of 
1892  the  Waldenses  sent  two  farmers,  Jean  Bounous 
and  Louis  Richard,  to  examine  the  land.  Both  men 
quickly  agreed  that  the  first  land  offered  was  too 
mountainous  for  farming.  They  refused  this  offer 
but  had  the  company  show  them  other  smaller 
tracts.  Finally,  in  Burke  County,  between  Morganton 
and  Connelly  Springs,  they  found  a  tract  of  ten 
thousand  acres  that  Bounous  thought  "showed 
promise."  Richard  disagreed.  Nevertheless, 

Bounous  sent  a  telegram  to  Italy  saying,  "The  land 
is  good." 

Desperate  in  their  suffering,  hundreds  of 
Waldenses  walked  many  miles  over  mountainous 
paths  from  distant  valleys  to  hear  the  two  men's 
report  upon  their  return  from  America.  Not  until 
this  meeting,  however,  did  the  people  learn  that  the 
two  men  disagreed  on  the  merit  of  the  land.  Tears 
filled  the  eyes  of  many  as  they  listened  to  the  con¬ 
flicting  opinions,  for  some  had  already  sold  their 
farms.  "It  is  no  Canaan,"  Bounous  said.  "But  if  there 
are  those  of  you  who  are  not  afraid  of  work — hard 
work — you  can  have  a  farm  the  size  of  this  whole 
valley."  Dr.  Charles  Albert  Tron,  president  of  the 
Waldenses'  Emigration  Committee,  called  for  the 
decision  that  had  to  be  made:  "How  many  will  go 
in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  report?"  Slowly,  reluc¬ 
tantly,  a  few  hands  raised.  Twenty-nine  people  com¬ 
mitted  to  depart  for  North  Carolina  in  the  spring  of 
1893.  A  second  group  of  179  would  leave  in  the  fall, 
and  others,  later  on. 

These  frightened  but  determined  emigrants 
shared  steamship  steerage  quarters  with  other 


From  humble  beginnings,  the  Waldensian  Hosiery  Mill  grew  to  become  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  hosiery  manufacturers.  And  workers  learned  skills  they  could 
use  elsewhere.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Waldensian  Museum  in  Valdese. 


Dr.  Charles  Albert  Tron  (left)  was  the  only  person  in  the  first  group  of  Waldensian 
immigrants  to  North  Carolina  who  spoke  English.  He  remained  a  few  weeks 
before  returning  to  Europe  to  make  arrangements  for  the  second  group. 

(Right)  Tron  House,  one  of  the  first  houses  built  with  boards  from  the  Waldensian 
sawmill,  can  be  seen  today  on  the  Waldensian  Trail  of  Faith  in  Valdese.  Images 
courtesy  of  the  Waldensian  Museum  in  Valdese. 


poor  passengers  who  also  hoped  to  escape  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  Europe  for  a  brighter  future  in  America. 

The  Waldenses'  future  looked  brighter  than  most, 
for  they  could  proudly  say,  "We  have  land  in  North 
Carolina." 

When  the  Waldenses  arrived  in  America,  the 
Richmond-Danville  Railroad  Company  carried  them 
from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  North  Carolina  free  of 
charge.  The  steam-engined  train  stopped  literally 
"in  the  middle  of  nowhere"  just  long  enough  to 
unload  the  eleven  men,  five  women,  and  thirteen 
children  with  their  luggage — no  train  station,  no 
town,  and  only  one  house  in  sight.  On  hand  to  greet 
the  immigrants  were  members  of  the  Morganton 
Land  and  Improvement  Company  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Watching  from  a  nearby  hillside  was  a  small 
band  of  curious  locals,  who  would  be  the  closest 
neighbors  to  these  "furriners"  who,  they  had  heard, 
spoke  French,  Italian,  and  a  dialect  called  "Patois" 
but  not  a  word  of  English! 

Once  all  were  safely  off  the  train,  Dr.  Tron  led  the 
Waldenses  in  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  a  safe  journey 
and  the  opportunities  awaiting  them.  The  only  one 
of  the  group,  in  fact,  who  spoke  English,  he  would 
be  with  them  just  a  few  weeks  before  returning  to 
Italy  to  ready  the  next  group.  Surrounded  by  acres 
of  uncleared  woodland,  these  twenty-nine  people 
faced  a  daunting  task:  to  provide  lodging  and  food 
for  the  179  others  who  would  arrive  in  November. 

Prior  to  the  Waldenses'  arrival,  the  Morganton 
Herald  wrote,  "This  Waldensian  Colony,  the  first  for¬ 
eign  settlement  in  the  state  of  any  importance  since 
the  Moravian  settlement  at  Salem,  is  we  hope  the 
precursor  of  many  such  movements." 

The  contract  with  the  Morganton  Land  and 
Improvement  Company  called  for  a  corporation 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors  comprised  of 
Waldenses  and  members  of  the  land  company.  It 
also  established,  at  the  insistence  of  company 
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Early  Waldensian  male  immigrants  found  time  to  relax  for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  They  often  played  bocci.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Waldensian  Museum  in 
Valdese. 


officials  in  order  to  protect  their  investment,  “a  sys¬ 
tem  of  life  in  common  for  all  members  of  the  colony, 
each  sharing  the  burdens,  the  interests,  the  duties, 
and  the  privileges."  This  "share  and  share  alike" 
communal  approach  seemed  to  the  land  company  a 
fair  way  for  immigrants  to  succeed  in  making  a  new 
life  in  America. 

Excitement  was  high  as  the  Waldenses  chose  the 
name  for  their  colony,  Valdese  (an  Americanization 
of  "Valdesi,"  Italian  for  "Waldenses").  During  the 
first  tour  of  their  land,  however,  the  excitement  over 
owning  large  farms  quickly  disappeared.  In  their 
former  country,  all  the  homes  were  tightly  clustered 
in  villages,  surrounded  by  farmlands  and  pastures. 
Here  families  would  live  on  separate  farms,  the 
nearest  neighbor  over  a  mile  away.  Accustomed  to 
living  near  one  another,  they  were  shocked  to  find 
themselves  so  isolated  from  other  families. 

To  earn  money  to  pro¬ 
vide  food,  produce 
boards  to  build  houses, 
and  pay  for  the  land,  the 
men  worked  at  a  sawmill 
furnished  by  the  land  company.  For  each  day 
worked,  a  man  earned  forty  cents'  credit  at  the  cor¬ 
poration  store.  The  saw  was  powered  by  an  old 
steam  engine  requiring  constant  repairs — quite  a 
challenge  for  farmers  who  had  never  seen  a 
sawmill!  Some  could  keep  it  repaired  and  running; 
others  could  not.  Yet  the  corporation's  shared  com¬ 
munity  policy  required  that  each  man  take  a  turn 
operating  the  saw,  as  well  as  cutting  and  hauling 
logs.  The  situation  fueled  temper  flare-ups  and 
occasional  fistfights  when  inept  machinists  had 
charge  of  the  saw. 

The  corporation  also  contracted  with  a  Charlotte 
company  to  open  a  hosiery  mill  in  Valdese  that 


would  employ  only  Waldenses,  to  help  them 
become  financially  stable.  But,  like  the  sawmill,  the 
hosiery  mill  was  set  up  with  old,  manually  operated 
machinery  needing  much  repair.  On  good  days, 
machine  operators  earned  ten  to  fifteen  cents.  And 
defective  products  from  faulty  machinery  had  to  be 
mended.  Women  and  children  learning  those  tasks 
made  as  little  as  three  cents  a  day. 

Little  wonder  that  barely  eighteen  months  after 
arriving,  the  Waldenses  abandoned  the  idea  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  land  "in  common."  The  "share  and  share 
alike"  philosophy  had  not  worked.  After  bargain¬ 
ing,  officials  of  the  land  company  agreed  to  take 
back  all  the  land  and  sell  smaller  farms  of  forty  to 
eighty  acres  to  individual  families. 

Waldenses  in  Valdese  found  the  land  poor  and 
rocky.  But  eventually,  a  church,  houses,  stores,  and  a 
school  replaced  rocks  and  stumps.  Farming  contin¬ 
ued  as  it  had  in 
their  homeland. 

Production 
from  the 
sawmill 
increased,  pro¬ 
viding  lumber 
for  local  con¬ 
struction  and 
shipment  by 
railway  to  other 
markets.  While 
the  hosiery  mill 
was  a  "veritable 
sweatshop," 
that  on-the-job 
training  led  to 
the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  mills.  Their  experiment  in  shared 
community  living  failed.  They  admitted  that  failure, 
dissolving  the  Valdese  Corporation  in  favor  of  free 
enterprise.  Afterward,  they  worked  just  as  hard. 
Most,  in  fact,  worked  harder,  for  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  were  their  own.  The  land  they  cleared  was 
theirs  to  pass  on  to  their  children. 

Together  the  Waldenses  built  the  Valdese  that 
became  known  by  1938  as  the  "Fastest  Growing 
Town  in  North  Carolina."  The  1893  colony  of  less 
than  three  hundred  settlers  became  an  industrial 
town  of  4,600,  still  thriving  today — with  tourism 
supplementing  industry  as  the  economic  focus. 0^ 


To  learn  more  about  the  Waldenses, 
access  Web  sites  www.ci.valdese.nc.us, 
www.visitvaldese.com,  and 
www.WaldensianTrailOfFaith.com. 
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The  initial  Waldensian  immigrants  to  North  Carolina 
spoke  French  (the  language  used  in  this  prayer  sam¬ 
pler),  Italian,  and  a  dialect  called  "Patois."  Image 
courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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How  Did  We  Get  Here  from  There? 

Advances  in  North  Carolina  Transportation 

by  Larry  K.  Neal  Jr.  * 


Today,  people  rarely  think  twice  about  travel¬ 
ing  to,  from,  or  within  North  Carolina — 
whether  by  car,  train,  or  airplane.  Within 
hours  a  person  can  travel  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  world,  for  that  matter.  Time  and  dis¬ 
tance  have  become  compressed  and  standardized, 
and  migration  is  no  longer  the  ordeal  of  a  hundred 
or  even  fifty  years  ago. 

The  earliest  settlers  arriving  in  present-day  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia — several  thousand  years  after 
the  American  Indians — came  by  ship  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Once  Christopher  Columbus  made 
his  voyage  of  1492,  people  seeking  new  lives  and 
adventures  sought  passage  to  the  New  World.  They 
traveled  on  ships  similar  to  the  Elizabeth  II,  moored 
near  Roanoke  Island  today.  The  average  voyage 
from  England  to  the  coast  of  what  is  now  North 
Carolina — a  trip  that  a  modern  airplane  can  make  in 
about  seven  hours — took  approximately  2Vi  months 
(seventy-five  days).  Settlers  moved  slowly  inward 
from  the  Outer  Banks  in  search  of  more  land. 

By  the  late  1700s,  North  Carolina  had  a  large  eco¬ 
nomic  base  in  its  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont,  with 
settlements  extending  as  far  west  as  present-day 
Statesville,  and  migration  moving  toward  present- 
day  Tennessee.  Ports  operated  from  Edenton  to 
Wilmington.  Wagons  and  boats  took  imported 
goods  to  the  inland  areas.  The  Cape  Fear,  Chowan, 
Neuse,  and  Pamlico  rivers  moved  goods  from  ships 
to  cities.  Wilmington,  twenty  miles  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  became  the  state's 
main  port  by  the  early  1800s.  The  ports  in  the  north 

were  too  shal¬ 
low  for  larger 
ships  and  were 
phased  out.  At 
the  same  time, 
faster  sailing 
ships  were 
being  developed 
to  move  cargo 
and  passengers 
in  record  time. 

Elizabeth  II,  berthed  in  Manteo  at  Roanoke  Island  Festival  By  the  mid- 

Park,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  sixty-nine-foot,  square-rigged  ■,  onr)  , 

ship  of  the  type  that  early  colonists  would  have  used  to  ioUUS,  Steam 
reach  the  New  World.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  replaced  wind 

Division  of  Tourism,  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 


Southern  Railway's  Carolina  Special  train  prepares  to  depart  Asheville  during  the 
1920s.  Many  of  the  windows  are  open  because  air  conditioning  was  not  widely 
used  on  trains  until  the  next  decade.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Transportation  Museum  in  Spencer. 

as  the  primary  fuel  source.  For  most  of  the  Civil 
War,  Wilmington  served  as  one  of  the  main 
Confederate  ports  for  supplies.  Today  an  occasional 
cruise  ship  will  dock  there  to  take  passengers  to  the 
Caribbean  and  other  ports  of  call. 

As  the  state  grew,  a  road  system  between  cities 
and  towns  developed.  One  of  the  earliest  "high¬ 
ways"  was  the  Great  Philadelphia  Wagon  Road, 
which  began  in  Pennsylvania  and  stretched  south 
through  North  Carolina  to  Georgia.  Construction 
varied  from  place  to  place,  but  the  road  largely  was 
no  more  than  a  dirt  path  wide  enough  for  wagons, 
with  little  or  no  protection  against  rain  and  mud.  A 
family  in  Pennsylvania  that  wanted  to  move  south 
sold  off  most  of  its  possessions  to  pay  for  the  trip, 
purchasing  wagons,  draft  animals,  food,  and  sup¬ 
plies.  The  main  style  of  wagon  used  was  the 
Conestoga,  named  for  the  part  of  Pennsylvania 
where  it  was  built  and  possibly  also  for  the 
Conestoga  horses  used  to  pull  the  wagons.  A  wagon 
could  reach  twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  carry  up 
to  eight  tons.  Travel  was  slow,  averaging  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  miles  a  day.  A  trip  from  Fancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Salisbury,  for  example,  would  take 
24U  days,  at  an  average  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  a  dis- 


*Larry  K.  Neal  Jr.  is  the  manager  of  visitor  services  at  the  North  Carolina  Transportation 
Museum  in  Spencer.  Many  of  the  types  of  transportation  mentioned  in  this  article  are  dis¬ 
played  throughout  the  museum.  To  learn  more,  visit  wwiv.ah.dcr.state.nc.us/sections/hs/ 
spencer /spencer,  htm. 
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tance  of  490  miles.  Southward  migration  down  this 
road  helped  boost  North  Carolina's  population  to 
209,550  people  in  1775,  up  from  roughly  35,000  in 
1730.  The  southern  migration  ended  by  the  early 
1800s,  when  people  started  looking  to  the  American 
West  for  opportunity. 

Improvements  in  North  Carolina  transportation, 
especially  throughout  the  1800s,  mainly  can  be 
attributed  to  one  person:  Archibald  D.  Murphey.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Improvements  for  the  state  senate  in  1815.  At  the 
time,  North  Carolina  lagged  behind  other  states  in 
road  and  waterway  development.  An  illustration 
can  be  found  in  the  writing  of  Francois  Michaux,  a 
foreign  traveler  who  crossed  the  state  in  1802.  He 
found  the  roads  and  maps  in  western  North 
Carolina  so  bad  and  rough  that  he  not  only  feared 
getting  lost  but  could  not  ride  his  horse  for  the  ter¬ 
rain.  He  found  better  roads  in  the  eastern  region, 
though,  around  Fayetteville.  Although  Murphey's 
committee  could  not  predict  all  the  advances  to 
come  in  the  following  decades,  it  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  them.  The  committee  focused  on  road 
improvement,  canal  and  river  construction  to  move 
goods  along  the  coast,  and  better  deepwater  ports. 


Transportation  Milestones 

North  Carolina 

1740s  The  Great  Wagon  Road 
reaches  the  backcountry. 

1818  Otway  Burns  builds  Prometheus 
to  travel  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

1827  The  Buncombe  Turnpike  is 
completed  in  the  Mountains. 

1833  The  Experimental  Railroad, 
which  uses  horse-drawn  cars,  is 
built  in  Raleigh. 

1838  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad  uses  fifty-two  miles  of  rail. 
1840  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad 
uses  eighty-five  miles  of  rail. 

1849  The  Fayetteville  and  Western 
Plank  Road  Company  is  established. 
By  1852  it  has  ninety  miles  of  road. 
1860  The  plank  road  movement  is 
finished.  Roughly  890  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  now  stretch  across  the  state. 
1865  Stoneman's  Raid  destroys  rail¬ 
roads  in  western  North  Carolina. 
1878  A  law  creating  a  county  road 
tax  passes  in  Mecklenburg  County. 
1889  The  state’s  first  electric  street 
railway  begins  in  Asheville. 

1894  Southern  Railway  is  formed. 
1900  Mecklenburg  County  has  sev¬ 


enty-five  miles  of  macadam  roads. 

1902  The  state’s  first  automobile 
registration  takes  place  in  Charlotte. 
Also,  the  North  Carolina  Good 
Roads  Association  is  founded  to 
promote  a  highway  commission  for 
maintaining  roads  in  the  state. 

1903  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 
make  the  first  successful  powered 
airplane  flight  at  Kill  Devil  Hills. 

1915  The  State  Highway 
Commission  is  created. 

1948  Piedmont  Airlines  is 
established. 

United  States 

1807  Robert  Fulton’s  Clermont 
steamboat  travels  the  Hudson  River. 
1826  The  charter  for  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  is  granted.  Four 
years  later,  the  railroad  begins  opera¬ 
tions,  using  horses  to  pull  cars. 

1860  Nationwide,  there  are  30,626 
miles  of  railroads. 

1895  Henry  Ford  builds  his  first  car. 
1900  Two  million  miles  of  dirt  roads 
are  in  use. 

1916  Rail  traffic  begins  to  decline. 
1929  United  Airlines,  TWA,  and 
American  Airlines  enter  service. 


r  .v  w.  PLAN K  ROAJ). 


(Above)  Carl  Rakeman  painted  this  image  of  a  plank  road  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  For  more  information  about  paintings  of  United  States  transportation  his¬ 
tory  that  Rakeman  created  in  the  early  1900s,  visit  www.fhwa.dot.gov/inter 
state/artgallery.htm.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  (Top)  A 
plank  road  passenger  toll  ticket.  The  plank  road  movement  swept  through  North 
Carolina  shortly  before  the  Civil  War.  The  Fayetteville  and  Western  Road — which 
extended  from  Fayetteville  via  High  Point  and  Salem  to  Bethania — was  believed 
to  be  the  world's  longest  plank  road,  at  just  under  130  miles.  The  state  govern¬ 
ment  invested  $120,000  in  that  road,  which  was  mandated  to  be  ten  feet  wide. 
Most  of  the  state's  plank  roads  were  only  about  eight  feet  wide  and  built  of  heart 
pine  boards.  Tolls  ranged  from  about  one-half  to  four  cents  per  mile. 

From  1815  to  1860,  North  Carolina  became  one  of 
the  South's  leading  states  in  terms  of  transportation. 

All  the  migration  and  development  of  commerce 
focused  attention  on  the  most  vital  link — road  con¬ 
dition  and  construction.  By  the  early  1800s,  roads 
were  still  nothing  more  than  wide  dirt  paths.  In 
rainy  weather  they  turned  to  mud,  while  dry  weath¬ 
er  brought  clouds  of  dust.  Most  roads  had  only  one 
lane.  When  wagons  met,  one  had  to  pull  off  the 
road  to  let  the  other  pass.  A  new  hard-surface  road 
needed  to  be  developed.  From  the  1830s  through 
the  1850s,  corduroy  and  plank  roads  vastly 
improved  travel  throughout  the  state.  Plank  roads 
consisted  of  hewed  or  planed  boards,  or  trees  cut 
square  on  both  sides,  placed  side  by  side,  giving 
wagons  a  smoother,  more  consistent  surface  than 
dirt.  A  corduroy  road  was  built  from  logs  placed 
side  by  side  and  then  packed  with  dirt.  Over  time, 
the  dirt  (or  sand)  would  erode,  leaving  a  very 
bumpy  ride  for  wagons!  One  interesting  plank  road 
fact  related  to  its  construction.  Only  the  section 
leading  into  town  was  planked,  leaving  the  other 
side  the  same  old  dirt  road.  The  roads  ensured  that 
goods  could  be  brought  into  market  easily,  but  offi¬ 
cials  seemingly  cared  little  about  getting  out.  Plank 
roads  and  other  improved  roads  could  also  be  used 
as  turnpikes,  with  property  owners  charging  travel¬ 
ers  a  fee  to  cross  their  land.  The  owners  could  be 
made  responsible  for  maintaining  the  section  of 
road  across  their  property,  which  meant  mainte- 
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nance  varied  greatly.  Early  routes  of  plank  roads 
included  Fayetteville  to  Salisbury,  Charlotte  to 
Lincolnton,  and  Wilmington  to  Holly  Shelter  (near 
Topsail  Island).  Fayetteville  had  five  roads  leading 
from  it.  Other  main  cities  with  plank  routes 
included  Charlotte,  Taylorsville,  and  Asheville. 

The  plank  road  movement  slowed,  in  part,  due  to 
one  invention — the  railroad  steam  locomotive.  This 
new  device,  created  from  adapting  steam  boilers 
from  ships,  revolutionized  the  way  goods  were 
moved  and  people  traveled  across  the  United  States. 

The  first  railroad  in  North  Carolina  was  built  in 
1833  in  downtown  Raleigh  to  move  granite  blocks 
for  the  construction  of  the  Capitol.  Mules  or  horses 
pulled  carts  down  the  primitive  track  of  what  was 
known  as  the  “Experimental  Railroad."  Within  a 
few  years,  the  legislature  was  busy  granting  charters 
for  new  railroad  construction,  centered  in  the  east¬ 
ern  region.  The  first  chartered  railroad  to  begin 
operation  was  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh,  built 
between  1834  and  1840  and  operated  from 
Wilmington  to  Weldon,  a  distance  of  I6IV2  miles.  At 
the  time,  it  was  considered  the  longest  railroad  in 
the  world.  Interestingly,  though,  Raleigh  did  not 
support  the  railroad  when  it  was  chartered,  and  the 
line  actually  ran  through  Goldsboro.  Raleigh  citizens 
soon  changed  their  minds  and  allowed  the  building 
of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  to  begin  in  1836. 
This  line  was  completed  from  Fake  Gaston  on  the 
Virginia  border  to  downtown  Raleigh  in  March  1840. 

Railroads  allowed  people  to  travel  much  faster 
and  farther  on  land.  Locomotives  could  hit  speeds 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour  or  more  by  the  mid- 1860s,  and 
close  to  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  by  1900.  After  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  was  completed  in 
1869,  a  resident  of  North  Carolina  could  travel  by 
rail  from  Wilmington  to  Sacramento,  California,  in 

five  to  seven  days.  Other 
rail  lines,  including  the 
North  Carolina 
Railroad — built  in  the 
1850s  from  Charlotte 
through  Greensboro  to 
Morehead  City — allowed 
goods  from  the  Piedmont 
to  be  transported  to  ports 
or  to  city  markets. 

Another  major  travel 
improvement  came  with 
the  development  and 
construction  of  major 
highways.  At  the  start  of 


A  car  stops  at  a  typical  North  Carolina  gas  station  of  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Note 
the  sandwich  sign  on  the  front  post,  the  soda  cooler,  and  the  old-style  gas  pump. 
Image  courtesy  of  the  Neiv  Hanover  County  Museum  Image  Archives. 


the  1900s,  the  automobile  asserted  its  dominance. 

No  longer  did  people  have  to  rely  on  the  schedules 
of  the  railroad  or  the  rough  ride  of  a  horse-drawn 
carriage.  A  person  could  travel  when  and  where  he 
or  she  wanted.  The  remaining  obstacle  was  the  road 
system — still  in  some  ways  the  same  one  built  in  the 
early  1800s.  Newer  hard-surface  roads  made  of 
crushed  seashells,  early  concrete,  and  crushed  stone 
offered  vast  improvements.  Since  people  wanted  to 
travel  to  the  same  areas  that  the  railroads  did,  new 
roads  were  built  alongside  tracks,  causing  a  decline 
in  railroad  passenger  business.  The  first  highway  to 
traverse  the  state  stretched  from  Manteo,  on  the 
coast,  to  Murphy,  along  the  Tennessee  state  line.  The 
1938  state  road  map  listed  these  main  early  high¬ 
ways:  Highway  17  (Elizabeth  City- Wilmington); 
Highway  64  (Manteo-Murphy);  Highway  70 
(Atlantic-Asheville-Tennessee);  and  Highway  74 
(Wilmington- Asheville).  Along  with  others  such  as 
U.S.  1  and  U.S.  301,  these  highways  connected  the 
states  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Most  were  of  a 
hard  surface  like  concrete  and  had  two  lanes. 

As  the  number  of  cars  increased,  so  did  traffic. 
Congestion  became  a  regular  part  of  the  highway 
system  by  the  1930s  and  1940s.  A  new  type  of  high¬ 
way  was  planned  in  the  1950s:  the  interstate. 
Originally  envisioned  as  a  way  to  move  military 
equipment  across  the  country  in  times  of  war,  it 
quickly  became  the  futuristic  way  to  travel  long  dis¬ 
tances.  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  passed  the 
new  highway  system  into  law  in  1956,  and  construc¬ 
tion  began  soon  after.  These  new  highways  were 
open,  usually  had  four  lanes,  and  bypassed  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  most  cities.  Off-ramp  exits  led  to  cities  and 
towns.  Higher  speed  limits  decreased  drive  times. 
The  first  interstate  built  through  North  Carolina  was 
Interstate  85,  between  the  Raleigh-Durham  area. 


la  1935  the  State  Highway  Patrol  began  using 
Ford  automobiles  to  patrol  the  state's  roads, 
replacing  motorcycles.  This  restored  auto  is  on 
display  at  the  North  Carolina  Transportation 
I  Museum.  (Bottom  left  of  facing  page)  The 
Southern  Railway's  Southerner,  typical  of  pas- 
,  senger  trains  of  the  1940s  and  1950s,  crosses  the 
I  Yadkin  River  in  1941.  Images  courtesy  of  the 
j  North  Carolina  Transportation  Museum  in  Spencer. 
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Piedmont  Airlines  used  the  DC-3  aircraft  to  begin  service  in  1948. 
Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Transportation  Museum  in  Spencer. 


Greensboro,  and  Charlotte.  It  was  followed 
by  Interstate  95  through  Rocky  Mount  and 
Fayetteville,  Interstate  40  between  the 
Tennessee  line  and  Wilmington,  and 
Interstate  26  between  Asheville  and 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  Construction 
now  is  widening  many  interstates  to  eight 
lanes  and  even  bypassing  original  routes  to 
shorten  trips. 

One  last  major  form  of  transportation — 
aviation — created  one  of  the  fastest  ways  to 
migrate.  North  Carolina  helped  start  air¬ 
plane  travel  when  brothers  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright  made  the  first  powered 
flight  on  December  17,  1903,  in  Kill  Devil 
Hills.  By  the  1930s,  the  Douglas  DC-3  had 
revolutionized  airline  travel,  and  compa¬ 
nies  (including  Eastern  Airlines)  flew  into 
Raleigh,  Winston-Salem,  and  Charlotte.  In 
1948  Piedmont  Airlines,  based  in  Winston- 
Salem,  made  its  first  flight  from 
Wilmington  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  From  that 
point,  many  cities  in  North  Carolina,  large 
and  small,  could  offer  flights  to  destina¬ 
tions  throughout  the  state  and  country. 
Piedmont  Airlines  made  the  first  direct 
flight  (of  eight  hours)  from  North  Carolina 
to  London,  England,  on  June  15,  1987,  and 
five  months  later  started  a  direct  service  to 
Nassau,  Bahamas.  Today,  one  can  take 
direct  or  connecting  flights  to  almost  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

Migration  clearly  has  become  faster  and 
easier.  That  early  trip  from  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Salisbury,  has  changed 
from  a  2414-day  trip  by  wagon  (1790s)  to 
thirteen  hours  by  rail  (1940s),  to  7Vi  hours 
by  car  (Interstate,  1970s),  to  414  hours  by 
plane  (today).  With  all  the  speed  of  modern 
travel,  though,  missing  is  the  relaxing  feel 
of  a  country  road  or  the  clickety-clack  of  a 
railroad — seeing  the  scenery  and  history  of 
North  Carolina,  not  just  wondering  how 
many  more  miles  or  hours  to  the  destina¬ 
tion.  Go  out  and  explore  these  back  ways, 
and  see  where  our  transportation  was 
born!  >?>< 


The  Great  Migration 
and  North  Carolina 

by  Dr.  Shepherd  W.  McKinley 
and  Cynthia  Risser  McKinley* 

In  1914  Bessye  and  Howard  Bearden,  of  Charlotte, 
had  a  decision  to  make.  Should  they  stay  in  North 
Carolina  and  face  increasing  discrimination  and 
violence  in  the  South,  or  should  they  move  to  an 
unknown  life  in  the  North?  Their  dilemma  was  a 
familiar  one  for  southern  blacks.  As  the  decades  of  the 
late  1800s  and  early  1900s  passed,  thousands  of 
African  American  families  made  the  same  decision  to 
leave  their  home  state  of  North  Carolina  in  search  of  a 
better  life.  Like  the  Beardens,  they  moved  north. 

In  the  years  after  the  Civil  War,  formerly  enslaved 
people  throughout 
the  South  temporar¬ 
ily  enjoyed  freedom 
and  new  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Politicians 
reached  out  to 
blacks,  hoping  to 
get  their  votes. 

Black  leaders  rose  to 
power,  and  lawmak¬ 
ers  respected  the 
rights  of  African 
American  citizens. 

But  after  1876, 
southern  politicians 
began  to  turn  against 
blacks.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  intimidated 
African  Americans  and 
helped  bring  to  power 
leaders  who  believed  in  white  supremacy. 

For  a  while,  white  North  Carolinians 
ignored  this  trend.  But  in  the  mid-1890s, 
whites  chose  Furnifold  M.  Simmons  as  the  state  chair 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  and  his  supporters  were 
determined  to  put  blacks  "in  their  place"  through 
intimidation  and  discrimination.  When  a  group  of 
Wilmington  whites  rioted  in  1898,  they  killed  and 
injured  dozens  of  African  Americans  and  chased  hun¬ 
dreds  out  of  the  city.  Rioters  forced  black  officials, 
including  the  mayor,  out  of  office. 

From  that  point  on.  North  Carolina  blacks  rapidly 
lost  power  in  government  and  society.  Lawmakers 


(Above)  Students  cross  a 
busy  intersection  in  the 
Harlem  section  of  New 
York  City  in  1943. 

Image  from  the  twranTof 

Congress,  Prints  and 
Photographs  Division,  from 
U.S.  Farm  Security 
Administration/Office  of 
War  Information  Collection. 
(Left)  Romare  Bearden 
became  a  prominent  artist 
working  in  collage  and 
other  media.  Image  from 
the  Library  of  Congress, 
Prints  and  Photographs 
Division,  Carl  Van  Vechten 
Collection. 
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passed  "Jim  Crow"  laws  that  pre¬ 
vented  blacks  from  voting  (dis¬ 
franchisement)  and  separated 
them  from  whites  (segregation). 

African  Americans  faced  housing 
and  job  discrimination  and  an 
unfair  legal  system.  And  although 
blacks  in  other  states  faced  more 
frequent  aggression,  violence 
toward  African  Americans  in 
North  Carolina  increased  in  the 
1890s  and  early  1900s. 

The  state  was  becoming  eco¬ 
nomically  unfriendly  to  blacks  as 
well.  Sharecropping  had  been  a 
dead  end  for  white  and  black 
farmers  since  the  1880s.  Although 
the  growing  textile  industry 
offered  desirable  jobs,  they  were 
for  whites  only.  Poor  whites  were  even  taking  jobs 
usually  held  by  blacks.  More  and  more  African 
Americans  found  themselves  out  of  work  or  strug¬ 
gling  to  make  ends  meet. 

Not  surprisingly,  African  Americans  began  leav¬ 
ing,  and  most  of  them  headed  north.  By  1915  the 
migration  of  blacks  went  up  dramatically  due  to 
World  War  I.  The  fighting  in  Europe  increased  facto¬ 
ry  orders  in  northern  cities.  When  America  joined 
the  war  in  1917  and  sent  soldiers  overseas,  war  pro¬ 
duction  rose,  but  the  number  of  available  factory 
workers  fell.  Carolina  blacks  welcomed  the  chance 
for  good  jobs  with  less  discrimination. 

Like  many  African  Americans,  the  Beardens 
found  Jim  Crow  North  Carolina  an  undesirable 
place  to  raise  children.  Along  with  their  young  son, 
Romare,  they  headed  north  to  New  York.  They  were 
not  alone.  Between  1900  and  1940,  almost  two  mil¬ 
lion  African  Americans  left  the  South.  Most  depart¬ 
ing  from  North  Carolina 
moved  directly  north  to 
states  along  the  East 
Coast.  In  fact.  North 
Carolinians,  along  with 
Virginians  and  South 
Carolinians,  topped  the 
list  of  immigrants  to  New 
York  State.  From  other 
areas  of  the  South,  African 
Americans  relocated  to 
places  such  as  Chicago. 

As  blacks  moved  north 
in  this  "Great  Migration," 


Nan  and  Henry  Beard  Delany  pose  with  their  children  on  the  rooftop  of  219  W. 
129th  Street  in  Harlem,  New  York  City,  in  1928.  Pictured  are  (front  row,  left  to  right) 
Bessie,  Lemuel,  Nan,  Henry  Beard,  Sadie,  and  Henry  Delany;  and  (back  row,  left  to 
right)  Julia,  Sam,  Hubert,  William,  Lucius,  and  Laura  Delany.  Henry  Beard 
Delany — born  into  slavery  in  Georgia  in  1858 — was  an  Episcopal  bishop  who 
served  as  a  top  administrator  at  Saint  Augustine's  College  in  Raleigh,  where  Nan 
served  as  matron.  Several  of  the  couple's  children  moved  to  Harlem  during 
World  War  I  and  soon  after  to  pursue  their  professions.  In  1993  longtime  New 
York  City  residents  Sadie  (a  high  school  teacher)  and  Bessie  (a  dentist)  became 
well  known  with  the  publication  of  Having  Our  Say:  The  Delany  Sisters'  First  100 
Years,  a  collaboration  with  author  Amy  Hearth  Hill.  Access  havingoursay.com  to 
learn  more.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  originally  from 
the  collections  of  Saint  Augustine's  College. 


they  created  communities  within  cities.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  entire  blocks  of  families  from 
one  southern  state.  Many  North  Carolinians  moved 
to  Harlem,  the  center  of  black  life  in  New  York  City. 
During  the  "Harlem  Renaissance"  of  the  1920s, 
African  American  art,  literature,  and  music  flour¬ 
ished.  It  was  in  this  environment  that  young  Romare 
Bearden  grew  up,  surrounded  by  a  large  group  of 
African  Americans  from  his  home  state  as  well  as 

from  other  areas  of  the 
South  and  the  Caribbean. 

Back  home,  the  South 
was  struggling.  With 
their  workforces  dwin¬ 
dling,  some  states  took 
drastic  measures  to  keep 

Migratory  agriculture  workers  try  to 
"hitch"  north  along  Route  27  in  North 
Carolina  with  the  potato  harvest  in  sum¬ 
mer  1940.  By  some  estimates,  between  1910 
and  the  early  1970s,  about  one  in  every 
seven  African  Americans  left  the  South  to 
live  elsewhere.  Image  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Prints  and  Photographs  Division, 
from  U.S.  Farm  Security  Administration/Office 
of  War  Information  Collection. 
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MIGRATION  IS  NATURAL. 

SOUTH  RENO.  1ND-.  S**pt  15  I)r 
'  K  R.  Writhi.  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  In 
!  addressing  ihe  African  Methodist 
I  Episcopal  conference  at  the  Olivet  M 
E.  church,  satd  the  recent  migration 
of  Negroes  from  the  south  is  only  a 
natural  one.  brought  on  by  social  con 
ditlons  in  the  -south  He  said  there 
|  are  two  reasons  for  the  migration. 

]  higher  wages  in  the  north  on  account 
'  nf  the  scare i tv  of  foretgn  white  labor 
,  <1ue  to  the  war.  and  better  social  con 
‘  ditions  in  the  north. 

I  ‘The  south  wants  and  needs  the  N'e 

■  gro.  but  is  unwilling  to  pay  him  a  fair 
price  for  his  labor.”  he  said  "It  tells 
the  north  that  the  Negro  is  lazy  and 

|  undependable,  but  now  the  north 
j  finds  otherwise,  as  the  N'egTo  is  prov- 
I  ing  a  good  laborer.  The  south  wants 

■  him  to  work  hard,  but  not  to  enjoy 
j  himself  It  will  not  provide  proper 
.  odor  a*  inn  Even  at  the  present  time 


there  are  more  than  1,000.<M»D  children 
out  of  school  and  2.000,000  who  have 
the*  privilege  of  going  only  four 
months  out  of  the  year.  Furthermore, 
the  south  lynches  him.  takes  bis 
money  and  disrespects  his  women 
The  Negro  has  grown  impatient,  and 
is  therefore  leaving  his  oppression 
Migration  ia  the  most  healthful  sign 
in  civilization;  people  that  do  not 
move  do 'not  develop.  Here  in  the 
north  the  Negro  finds  schools,  the  bal 
lot,  justicejjo  the  courts  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  becofne  a  decent,  respect  a 
ble  citizen." 


The  Cleveland  Advocate 
newspaper  published  this 
article  September  22,  1917. 
Image  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Prints  and 
Photographs  Division,  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  Ohio 
Historical  Center  Archives 
Library. 


black  laborers  "down  on  the 
farm."  Southern  sheriffs  pulled 
African  American  migrants  off 
northbound  trains  and  arrest¬ 
ed  labor  agents  who  promoted 
northern  jobs.  Officials  banned 
newspaper  ads  featuring 
opportunities  in  the  North. 

Because  many  of  the  state's 
black  migrants  had  written 
home  praising  their  new  lives. 
North  Carolina  faced  a  serious 
labor  shortage  by  1920.  The 
newly  formed  Division  of 
Negro  Economics  wrote  a 
report  about  the  issue  of  black 
migration.  The  committee 
determined  that  one  way  to 
keep  African  Americans  in  the 
state  was  to  provide  them  with 


This  cotillion  photo  that  includes  Sophie  McNeil  Ward  (front  row,  second  from  left)  appeared  in  the 
Smithsonian  (N.Y.)  High  School  yearbook  in  1959.  Ward — a  native  of  Fayetteville  who  moved  to 
New  York  State  as  a  teenager — is  one  of  several  people  featured  in  oral  history  interviews  in  The 
Great  Migration:  Stories  from  the  South  to  the  North,  an  exhibit  and  project  done  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Hudson  River  Museum  in  Yonkers,  New  York.  To  read  some  of  the  interviews,  visit 
www.hrm.org/Migration/MigrationThumbnails.htm.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Hudson  River  Museum. 


a  better  lifestyle.  Its  report  suggested  improve¬ 
ments  in  working  conditions  (clean  facilities  and 
better  pay);  in  living  conditions  (modern  homes, 
electricity,  and  sewers);  and  in  communities  (schools 
and  hospitals).  Committee  members  also  strongly 
encouraged  whites  to  improve  race  relations  as  a 
way  to  stop  black  migration.  North  Carolina's  white 
employers  and  politicians  realized  that  it  was  vital 
to  keep  the  remaining  black  workers.  Although 
many  whites  did  not  change  their  own  attitudes 
toward  blacks  over  the  next  decades,  they  did  make 
some  attempts  at  improving  working  and  living 
conditions  for  African  Americans. 

But  life  for  southern  blacks  who  moved  to  the 
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Civil  Rights  movement:  The 

campaign  led  by  Martin  Luther 
Kingjr.  and  others  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  to  gain  equal  rights  for 
African  Americans, 
disfranchisement:  The  system¬ 
atic  denial  of  voting  rights  for 
blacks. 

Jim  Crow:  An  era  in  the  South, 
from  the  1890s  to  the  1960s,  in 


which  whites  denied  blacks  politi¬ 
cal  and  civil  rights  and  economic 
opportunities.  The  name  comes 
from  a  stereotypical  black  man  in 
a  song-and-dance  show  of  the 
1800s. 

Ku  Klux  Klan:  A  secretive  white 
group  that  terrorized  blacks  for 
political  gain. 

segregation:  The  separation  of 
blacks  from  whites  in  all  areas  of 
society,  including  restaurants, 
buses,  and  schools, 
sharecropping:  Farming  some¬ 
one  else’s  land  for  a  share  of  the 
crop,  usually  resulting  in  debt, 
white  supremacy:  The  belief 
that  whites  are  superior  to  all 
other  races  and  therefore  should 
rule  society. 


North  was  not  necessarily  better.  Poverty  and  dis¬ 
crimination  existed  on  both  sides  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line,  but  so  did  joy  and  inspiration.  Romare 
Bearden  grew  up  in  Harlem,  surrounded  by  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  figures  like  Duke  Ellington  and 
Langston  Hughes.  But  he  also  frequently  returned 
to  North  Carolina,  where  he  cherished  the  sounds  of 
southern  spiritual  hymns  and  the  sights  of  women 
working  in  the  fields.  His  art  drew  from  his  new  life 
in  the  North  as  well  as  his  love  of  the  South.  Later, 
after  he  became  a 
world-renowned  artist 
and  activist,  Bearden 
would  say  that  he 
"never  left  Charlotte 
except  physically." 

Many  other  African 
Americans  felt  the 
same  way.  Although 
they  remained  in  the 
North,  many  men  and 
women,  like  Romare 
Bearden,  continued  to 
love  the  South.  Recent  census  reports  show  that 
more  and  more  black  Americans  are  returning 
south.  Although  blacks  fled  North  Carolina  during 
the  Jim  Crow  era,  their  descendants  have  increas¬ 
ingly  returned  in  the  wake  of  the  Civil  Rights  move¬ 
ment.  Since  the  1970s,  more  African  Americans  have 
moved  into  the  state  than  out.  And  in  the  last 
decade.  North  Carolina  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  states  in  this  reverse  black  exodus. 


A  man  waits  at  the  Durham  bus  station 
in  May  1940.  Jim  Crow  laws  pushed 
many  African  Americans  out  of  the 
South.  Image  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Prints  and  Photographs  Division,  from  U.S. 
Farm  Security  Administration/Office  of  War 
Information  Collection. 
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Language  Tells  North  Carolina  History 


by  Dr.  Walt  Wolfram  and  Dr.  Jeffrey  Reaser* 


Have  you  ever  used  a  juvember  for  target 
practice,  seen  a  boomer  in  a  tree,  or  acted 
like  a  dingbntter ?  If  you  know  what  these 
words  mean,  you  probably  have  traveled  all  over 
North  Carolina  and  know  a  lot  about  the  state. 
juvember  is  used  for  the  word  slingshot  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  region  of  the  state,  especially  among  the 
Lumbee  tribe  of  American  Indians;  boomer  refers  to 
a  red  squirrel  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region; 
and  dingbntter  refers  to  a  tourist  or  outsider  on  some 
islands  of  the  Outer  Banks. 

Why  is  it  that  some  people  from  the  Outer  Banks 
pronounce  the  phrase  high  tide  as  hoi  toide,  but  peo¬ 
ple  in  Central  North  Carolina  say  hah  tahd ?  Why  do 
people  who  live  in  the  Smoky  Mountains  use 
you'uns  to  refer  to  more  than  one  person,  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  parts  of  the  state  say  y'all ?  And  why  do 
people  in  the  Mountains  refer  to  crooked  things  as 
sigogglin  (pronounced  sigh-gog-liii),  when  people  on 
the  coast  call  them  cattyivnmpus ? 

Language  and  dialect  can  tell  us  a  lot  about 
where  people  came  from  and  how  they  settled  into 
a  region.  A  dialect  is  a  variety  of  a  language  spoken 
by  people  from  a  particular  region  or  social  group. 
Since  everyone  comes  from  someplace  and  belongs 
to  a  social  group,  everyone  speaks  a  dialect. 

Naturally,  some  dialects  are  much  more  notice¬ 
able  than  others.  People  take  their  language  with 
them  when  they  travel,  and  settlers  often  preserve 
traits  of  their  original  language  long  after  they  have 
inhabited  a  new  region.  From  Murphy  to  Manteo, 
the  effect  of  earlier  settlement  history  can  be  heard 
in  the  dialects  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  state,  in 
fact,  the  phrase  “from  Murphy  to 
Manteo"  is  often  used  to 
refer  to  any  long  distance 
between  two  places,  not  just 
travel  between  the  two  cities. 

Many  place-names  in  North 
Carolina  reveal  the  state's 
American  Indian  heritage. 

Hatteras,  Ocracoke,  Wanchese, 
and  Manteo  on  the  Outer  Banks 
remind  us  that  Native  peoples 
once  fished  from  these  sandy 
barrier  islands  on  the  coast.  In  the 


The  way  that  North  Carolina  initially  was  settled  has  influenced  its  dialects,  or 
varieties  of  language.  Image  courtesy  of  Walt  Wolfram. 

western  part  of  the  state,  place-names  like 
Cullowhee,  Cherokee,  and  Watauga  tell  us  that 
American  Indians  hunted  and  grew  crops  in  the 
mountains  of  Appalachia.  Spanish,  German,  and 
Gaelic  culture  also  affected  the  early  language  in 
North  Carolina,  but  no  language  influenced  the  Old 
North  State  like  the  different  dialects  brought  to  the 
region  by  the  early  English-speaking  inhabitants. 

The  map  (above)  shows  the  regional  dialects  of 
North  Carolina  that  developed  from  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  and  movement  of  English  speakers  into  the 
territory.  The  earliest  area  of  European  settlement 
was  the  coastal  region  that  includes  the  Outer 
Banks.  Most  of  these  English  speakers  came  by 
water,  at  first  from  England  and  then  from  the  coast 
of  modern-day  Virginia.  Outer  Banks  pronuncia¬ 
tions  such  as  hoi  toide  for  high  tide  and  the  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  brown  like  brain  are  distinct  within  North 
I  Carolina  but  shared  with  coastal 
^  and  island  areas  in  Virginia  and 
«  Maryland.  They  are  also  still 
*  found  in  some  parts  of  southern 
England.  Today,  the  Outer 
Banks  dialect  is  rapidly  fading 
and  becoming  more  rare. 

.  In  the  part  of  North 
*  Carolina  near  the  Virginia 
\  border,  settlers  from 
\  Tidewater  Virginia  came 
^  overland  and  brought  with 
,  ^  them  the  pronunciation  of 

Sisters  Ashley  and  Casey  Matthews  underscore 
the  importance  of  family  in  Lumbee  life.  Image 
by  Neal  Hutcheson,  courtesy  of  Walt  Wolfram. 


*Dr.  Walt  Wolfram  is  William  C.  Friday  Distinguished  Professor  in  English  linguistics  at  North  Carolina 
State  University.  He  has  written  numerous  books  and  articles  on  American  dialects  and,  more  recently,  on  the 
dialects  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Jeffrey  Reaser  is  assistant  professor  of  English  at  N.C.  State.  He  is  currently 
experimenting  with  a  curriculum  on  North  Carolina  languages  and  dialects  for  eighth-grade  social  studies. 
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out  and  about  like  oat  and  aboat.  The  map  shows  that 
these  groups  of  early  settlers  from  Tidewater 
Virginia  stayed  mostly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state. 

The  Coastal  Plain  region  was  settled  mostly  by 
people  who  came  from  inland  regions  of  Virginia, 
where  plantations  existed.  They  often  brought  with 
them  enslaved  people  who  worked  in  the  tobacco 
and  cotton  fields.  The  mix  of  African  American  and 
European  American  speech  resulted  in  a  regional 
dialect  that  is  typical  of  other  parts  of  the  South 
where  a  heavy  concentration  of  slaves  existed. 

White  and  black  people  in  this  region  did  not  pro¬ 
nounce  their  r  sounds  after  vowels,  so  that  corn  was 
pronounced  as  co'n,  and  far  was  pronounced  as  fah. 
This  was  quite  different  from  the  Outer  Banks  to  the 
east  and  Mountain  speech  to  the  west,  where  the  r 
was  pronounced  in  corn  and  far.  The  Coastal  Plain 
also  shows  how  the  presence  of  African  Americans 
strongly  influenced  the  historical  development  of 
language  in  the  South. 

To  the  North  Carolina  west,  the  Scots-Irish  came 
down  the  Great  Wagon  Road.  This  group  landed 
originally  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
moved  west  and  south  along  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  into  North  Carolina.  Many  of  the  dialect 
traits  found  in  the  Mountains  of  North  Carolina  still 
bear  the  imprint  of  the  original  Scots-Irish  influence. 
These  include  the  use  of  you'uns  in  What  are  you'uns 
doing  today?;  the  use  of  anymore  in  sentences  such  as 
Anymore  we  watch  a  lot  of  DVDs;  and  the  use  of  vit- 
tles  for  food  in  We  had  some  good  vittles  today. 

The  Piedmont  dialect  developed  as  people  from 
the  north,  west,  and  east  spread  into  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state  and  mixed  their  original  dialects. 
This  area  shares  common  southern  dialect  character¬ 
istics:  the  use  of  y'all  in  What  are  y'all  doing  today?; 
fixin'  to  in  I'mfixin'  to  go  in  a  minute;  and  cut  off 


Linguists  Natalie  Schilling-Estes  and  Walt  Wolfram  interview  Dave  Esham  (left) 
on  Ocracoke  Island.  North  Carolina's  unique  Outer  Banks  dialect  is  becoming 
more  rare.  Image  by  Herman  Lankford,  courtesy  of  Walt  Wolfram. 


or  on  in  Please  cut  off  the  lights.  This  is  probably  the 
most  frequently  used  dialect  in  North  Carolina. 

Regional  settlement  is  only  part  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  for  North  Carolina  dialects.  Cultural  groups 
also  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dialects.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  dialects 
in  North  Carolina  is  found  among  the  Lumbee 
Indians  of  Robeson  County.  Words  like  juvember,  on 
the  swamp,  for  neighborhood,  and  Lum,  for  a 
Lumbee  who  is  active  in  Lumbee  culture,  help  set 
apart  their  dialect.  During  the  last  century,  some 
African  Americans  have  also  been  developing  a 
more  distinct  dialect  that  marks  black  youth  culture 
in  the  cities.  In  addition  to  dialect  words,  the  use  of 
be  in  They  be  acting  silly  or  the  absence  of  the  is  form 
of  be  in  She  nice  are  cultural  markers  of  this  dialect 
today.  The  immigration  of  many  Hispanics  into 
North  Carolina  over  the  last  decade  is  making  the 
state  much  more  bilingual  than  it  has  been  in  the 
recent  past.  The  Spanish  language  may  also  influ¬ 
ence  English  and  eventually  result  in  a  new  cultural 
dialect  called  Hispanic  English. 

Language  never  stands  still.  It  is  always  chang¬ 
ing.  Dialect  reveals  our  regional  and  cultural  past  at 
the  same  time  that  it  shows  how  we  continue  to 
develop  and  adapt  in  the  present.  CQ 


Producer  Drew 
Grimes  shoots 
scenes  for  a 
North 
Carolina 
Language 
and  Life 
Project 
docu¬ 
mentary 
during 
an 

annual 
town  cele¬ 
bration  in 
Princeville. 
Image  by  and 
courtesy  of  Walt 
Wolfram. 
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Dialect  Words  in  North  Carolina 

Following  are  words  from  different  North  Carolina  Place  each  of  the  dialect  words  from  the  previous 

dialects.  Some  of  these  words  are  mentioned  in  the  exercise  (at  left)  under  the  heading  where  it  is  likely 

article.  Use  the  context  of  the  sentence  to  determine  to  be  found  in  North  Carolina:  "Outer  Banks," 
the  meaning  of  these  words.  Write  the  correct  "Lumbee"  American  Indian  tribe,  "Mountains,"  or 

dialect  word  in  the  blank  in  each  sentence.  "Shared"  all  over  the  state. 


airish 

boomer 

cut  off 

dingbatter 

fixin'  to 

juvember 

Lum 

on  the  swamp 

poke 

quamished 

sigogglin 

slam 

slick  cam 

you'uns 

vittles 

1.  They  used  a _ for  target  practice. 

2.  That _ comes  to  the  beach  from 

New  Jersey. 

3.  Put  those  groceries  in  a _ ,  and  I'll 

take  them  home. 

4.  When  I  got  up  this  morning,  it  was  right 
_ outside. 

5.  They're  hanging  out _ . 

6.  We  had  some  good _ at  their  house 

last  night. 

7.  _ need  to  come  back  and  visit  again. 

8.  They  worked  so  hard  that  they  were _ 

wore  out. 

9.  Last  night  a _ got  in  the  attic 

and  made  quite  a  racket. 

10.  The  water  was  so  rough  today  that  it  made  me 

_ in  the  gut. 

11.  If  you _ the  lights,  we'll  watch  the 

movie. 

12.  The  road  going  up  there  sure  is _ . 

13.  She's _ leave  soon. 

14.  A  true _ knows  about  the  culture. 

15.  The  water  on  the  Sound  today  was  so  smooth 

that  it  was  a _ . 


Outer  Banks  Lumbee 


Mountains  Shared 


urejs  'oj  ,utxij  qjo  jna  'qsure  :bui|ojh3  qjrojq  ui  pareqg 
sapjiA  'smynoA  'uq§§o§is  'aqod  'rauiooq  isurejunopy 
duiEMS  aqj  uo  'umq  'laquiaAnf  :aaqumq 
uibd  >pqs  'paqsiuienb  'japeqguip  :squpg  lamo 

:suoi§aj  ioj  Aaq  i3MSuy 

urea  >pijs  (sx)  'umq  (xj)  'oj  .urxq  (£j)  'uqggoSis  (z\)  'jjo 
jna  (xi)  'paqsiurenb  (ox)  'lauiooq  (g)  'unqs  (8)  'smynoA 
(Z)  'saptJA  (9)  'duiBMS  aqr  uo  (g)  'pspie  (x)  'aqod  (g) 
'rapHqguip  (3)  'raqruaAnl  (x)  :sa3uajuas  ioj  Aaq  jaMsuy 
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Resources  on  North  Carolina  Dialects 

The  staff  of  the  North  Carolina  Language  and  Life  Project  at  North  Carolina  State  University  have  been  studying  the  regional  and  cultural  dialects  of 
North  Carolina  for  almost  fifteen  years.  Staff  members  have  recorded  interviews  with  more  than  fifteen  hundred  residents  from  different  regional  and 
ethnic  groups  all  over  the  state  and  produced  a  number  of  documentaries  on  North  Carolina  dialects.  These  can  be  found  at  www.talkingnc.com.  They 
have  also  produced  a  curriculum  for  the  study  of  North  Carolina  dialects  for  eighth-grade  social  studies.  Information  on  the  North  Carolina  Language 
and  Life  Project  can  be  located  at  http://ncsu.edu/linguistics.  For  information  about  the  dialect  curriculum,  contact  Walt  Wolfram  at 
walt_wolfram@ncsu.edu  or  Jeffrey  Reaser  atjlreaser@ncsu.edu. 
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Recent  Population  Change 
in  North  Carolina 

by  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Stuart* 


n  recent  years,  North  Carolina's  population  has 
grown  rapidly  and  become  more  ethnically 
diverse  and  more  urban.  For  example,  estimates 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  show  that 
between  2000  and  2005,  the  state  had  the  ninth- 
highest  growth  rate  (7.88  percent)  among  the  fifty 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  reaching  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  8,683,242.  In  fact,  it  appears  almost  certain 
that  North  Carolina  will  soon  pass  New  Jersey  to 
become  the  nation's  tenth  most  populous  state. 

A  major  factor  in  this  growth  has  been  the  role  of 
net  migration.  This  statistic  expresses  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  people  who  moved  into  the 
state  and  the  number  who  left.  North  Carolina  expe¬ 
rienced  a  net  loss  of  population  through  out-migra¬ 
tion  for  most  of  the  1900s.  The  1980  census  was  the 
first  to  record  net  in-migration  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  this  influx  has  continued.  Census  esti¬ 
mates  show  that  between  2000  and  2005,  this  net  in- 
migration  totaled  390,672  people,  accounting  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  state's  total  gain  of  636,751 
people  during  that  period.  The  other  gains  came 


Migration  Into  and  Out  of  the  State,  1995-2000 

from  http://demog.state.nc.us/ 

Top  In-Migration  Flows,  1995  State  of  Residence:  New  York,  100,727  peo¬ 
ple;  Florida,  96,255;  Virginia  89,149;  South  Carolina,  61,237;  California, 
56,269;  Georgia,  47,514;  Pennsylvania,  43,273;  Texas,  42,650;  New  Jersey, 
37,299;  Ohio,  34,680. 

Total  In-Migration  from  Other  States:  919,336 

Top  Out-Migration  Flows,  2000  State  of  Residence:  South  Carolina,  65,189 
people;  Virginia,  63,014;  Florida,  57,564;  Georgia,  51,355;  Texas,  33,330; 
California,  27,394;  Tennessee,  24,417;  New  York,  20,262;  Ohio,  19,001; 
Pennsylvania,  18,001. 

Total  Out-Migration  to  Other  States:  581,453 

Top  Migration  Flows  Between  North  Carolina  Counties:  From 
Mecklenburg  to  Union,  12,190  people;  From  Wake  to  Johnston,  10,245; 
From  Mecklenburg  to  Cabarrus,  7,657;  From  Guilford  to  Randolph,  5,904; 
From  Durham  to  Wake,  5,830. 

Top  Out-Migration  Flows  Between  North  Carolina  Counties  and  Counties 
in  Other  States:  From  Onslow  to  San  Diego,  California,  1 ,960  people; 

From  Mecklenburg  to  Fulton,  Georgia,  1,787;  From  Gaston  to  York,  South 
Carolina,  1,730;  From  Cumberland  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  1,491;  From 
Mecklenburg  to  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  1,292. 
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through  natural  increase,  or  the  excess  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  births  over  deaths. 

North  Carolina's  recent  growth  has  focused  on  its 
metropolitan  areas.  By  federal  definition,  the  state's 
official  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSAs)  are 
urban  regions  composed  of  one  or  more  counties 
that  typically  contain  a  city  of  50,000  or  more  peo¬ 
ple.  MSAs  are  used  in  numerous  statistical  reports. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  state's  one  hundred  counties  are 
included  in  its  fifteen  MSAs.  In  2004  these  MSAs 
accounted  for  over  two-thirds  of  North  Carolina's 
total  population.  Between  2000  and  2004,  they 
attracted  83  percent  of  the  state's  growth,  increasing 
their  collective  share  of  the  state's  population  to 
nearly  70  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  metro  areas,  which  often  are 
anchored  by  major  job  hubs  such  as  Research 
Triangle  Park  as  well  as  universities,  growth  has 
happened  in  and  around  some  quasi-rural  counties 
that  can  be  characterized  as  recreational  and  retire¬ 
ment  areas.  One  example  is  the  counties  that  con¬ 
tain  popular  beaches,  such  as  Dare,  Brunswick,  and 
New  Hanover.  Wilmington  has  benefited  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  trade  area  for  these  surfside  communities, 
which  attract  not  only  vacationers  but  a  host  of  the 
many  retirees  drawn  to  the  state.  A  similar  example 
of  growth  is  found  in  golf  communities  such  as  the 
area  around  Moore  County's  city  of  Pinehurst.  The 
Mountains  also  attract  retirees.  Henderson  and 
Watauga  are  two  examples  of  counties  that  have 
seen  the  development  of  a  number  of  retirement 
communities  for  the  relatively  active  and  affluent. 
The  town  of  Blowing  Rock,  in  Watauga  County, 
offers  a  prime  example  of  such  growth. 

Future  Growth 

Projections  of  population  growth  between  2000  and 
2030  that  were  prepared  by  the  state  demographer 
are  displayed  in  Figure  1.  The  state  total  is  expected 
to  reach  about  12  million  by  2030.  The  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  has  projected  that  North  Carolina  will 
become  the  seventh  most  populous  state  by  2030, 
with  more  than  12.2  million  residents.  This  move  up 
from  the  current  eleventh  place  is  expected  to 

'Dr.  Alfred  W.  Stuart  is  professor  emeritus  of  geography  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  He  sen’ed  as  a  coeditor  of  The  North  Carolina  Atlas:  Portrait  for 
a  New  Century,  published  by  UNC  Press  in  2000.  He  is  the  managing  editor  of  the  Web 
site  mow.ncatlasrevisited.org,  which  offers  ongoing  updates  of  that  volume. 


Figure  1.  Projected  Change  in  Total  Population 
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Note:  NC  Total  Change  =  4,398.118 

Source:  N.C.  State  Demographer  http://demog.state.nc.us/ 
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Department  of  Geography  &  Earth  Soence 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chartoae 


(Figure  1)  Most  of  North  Carolina's  counties  are  expected  to  continue  growing  over  the  next  few  years. 


happen  as  the  state  passes  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Georgia  in  total  population.  If  these  pro¬ 
jections  are  realized,  the  state's  share  of  the  national 
total  will  rise  from  2.86  percent  in  2000  to  3.36  per¬ 
cent  in  2030,  even  as  the  national  figure  jumps  by 
over  29  percent. 

As  in  recent  years,  most  of  this  growth  is 
expected  to  focus  on  the  state's  metro  areas.  For 
example,  the  state's  two  most  populous  counties, 
Mecklenburg  (Charlotte)  and  Wake  (Raleigh), 
together  are  expected  to  account  for  fully  30  percent 
of  the  state's  growth  between  2000  and  2030.  Wake's 
net  addition  of  706,254  people  would  be  greater 
than  its  total  population  in  2000,  and  it  would 
replace  Mecklenburg  as  the  most  populous  county 
in  the  state.  Mecklenburg  and  Wake  are  expected  to 
become  the  first  counties  in  North  Carolina  to  have 
over  1  million  residents  each.  This  certainly  seems 
to  indicate  that  North  Carolina  is  steadily  moving 
away  from  its  past  as  a  small-town,  rural  state  and 
becoming  more  urban  like  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Another  indication  of  this  change  is  that  five  rural 
counties  in  northeastern  North  Carolina  are 
expected  to  lose  population  during  this  era  of  strong 
statewide  growth. 

Ethnic  Diversity 

North  Carolina's  population  once  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Anglo-Saxon  whites  and  African 
Americans.  This  fact  has  changed  dramatically  in 
recent  years,  however  (see  Figure  2).  Between  1990 
and  2004,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  has  estimated  that 
the  Asian  population  grew  by  over  125  percent  and 
the  Hispanic  total  surged  by  an  astonishing  574  per¬ 


cent.  The  American 
Indian  and  African 
American  compo¬ 
nents  also  grew  at 
higher  rates  than 
did  the  state  as  a 
whole.  (The  state 
has  the  largest 
American  Indian 
population  east  of 
the  Mississippi 
River.)  Only  the 
non-Hispanic  white 
component  grew 
more  slowly  (17.8 
percent)  than  did 
the  state  as  a  whole 
(28.8  percent).  The 
non-Hispanic  white  population  fell  from  75  percent 
of  the  state  total  to  less  than  69  percent.  During  the 
same  period,  the  proportion  of  Hispanics  increased 
from  less  than  1.2  percent  of  the  state  total  to  more 
than  6.1  percent.  The  growth  rates  may  actually 
understate  the  reality  of  the  situation.  It  appears 
that  many  newcomers,  especially  undocumented,  or 
illegal,  immigrants,  were  not  located  by  census 
takers  and  thus  went  uncounted. 

Initially,  most  of  the  Hispanic  growth  occurred  in 
rural  counties  that  attracted  numerous  seasonal 
farmworkers.  In  more  recent  years,  this  aspect  has 
changed  as  Hispanics  have  been  attracted  by  the 
entire  state's  robust  economy,  especially  to  urban 
jobs  in  construction,  lawn  and  garden  care,  and  food 
service  and  restaurants.  By  2004  over  71  percent  of 
the  state's  Hispanics  resided  in  a  metro  area.  Asians 

have  been  attracted 
even  more  strongly 
to  larger  urban  areas. 
Many  of  them  have 
found  jobs  in  high- 
tech  businesses  and 
in  computer-related 
fields.  In  recent 
years,  about  one- 
third  of  the  state's 
Hispanic  population 
and  about  half  of  its 
Asian  population 
were  found  in  the 
four  counties  that 
contain  the  four 
largest  cities 


Figure  2.  Change  in  North  Carolina’s  Ethnic 
Populations,  1990-2004 


Non-  America/  Pacific  Indian;  (any  race)  Total 

Hispanic  Black  Islander  Alaskan 

Source:  U.S.  Census.  KSSSSESST- 

(Figure  2)  North  Carolina's  population  has 
recently  become  more  ethnically  diverse. 
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(Charlotte,  Greensboro,  Raleigh, 
and  Winston-Salem). 

It  should  be  noted  that 
Hispanic,  or  Latino,  is  not  a  race 
but  a  cultural  category.  In  fact, 
about  87  percent  of  North 
Carolina's  Latinos  are  white,  and 
most  of  the  rest  are  black.  The 
remaining  handful  are  Asian.  The 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  defines 
Hispanics  as  those  primarily  of 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban, 

Dominican,  or  other  Central 
American  or  South  American 
(Spanish-speaking  countries)  ori¬ 
gins.  A  recent  study  by  the  Kenan 
Institute  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  ( The 
Economic  Impact  of  the  Hispanic 
Population  on  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  January  2006, 
www.Kenan-flagler.unc.edu) 
reports  that  about  21  percent  of  the  state's  Latinos 
were  born  in  North  Carolina,  38  percent  moved  here 
from  abroad,  and  the  rest  entered  another  U.S.  state 
before  moving  to  North  Carolina.  Of  those  Latinos 
who  moved  to  North  Carolina  from  abroad,  73  per¬ 
cent  came  from  Mexico,  and  virtually  all  of  the  rest 
came  from  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  according  to 
the  report.  Those  who  relocated  from  elsewhere  in 
the  nation  came  mostly  from  six  metro  areas  that 
are  major  ports  of  entry  for  Latinos:  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  Houston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  growth  of  the  Latino  population  has  become 
a  major  political  issue  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
terms  of  those  crossing  the  border  from  Mexico.  The 
Kenan  Institute  study  found  that  45  percent  of  the 
Hispanics  in  North  Carolina  are  undocumented 
immigrants.  The  UNC  study  estimated  that 

Hispanics  contributed  $9.2  billion  to 

the  state's  economy  but 
cost  the  state  more 
than  they  pay  for  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  health  care, 
and  corrections.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  what 
Hispanics  pay  in  state 
taxes  and  what  they  cost 
the  state  amounts  to  a 
deficit  of  $102  per  Hispanic 
resident,  the  report  states. 


(Above)  An  embroi¬ 
dered  cloth  made  in 
1990  depicts  the 
story  of  the  Hmong. 

(Right)  This  rooster 
hat  was  worn  at  a 
New  Year's  celebra¬ 
tion,  an  important 
holiday  observed 
by  the  Hmong  in  late  November  or  early  December. 
The  Hmong  are  a  people  who  fled  China  in  the  mid- 
1800s  for  the  highlands  of  Vietnam  and  Laos,  where 
many  lived  as  farmers  wtih  a  strong  sense  of  family 
and  clan  ties.  Wars  in  the  1950s  through  1970s  sent 
many  Hmong  into  exile  in  other  nations.  (Story 
cloths  were  developed  in  Thai  refugee  camps  to  be 
sold  to  Western  consumers.)  Today,  more  than  15,000 
Hmong  are  part  of  a  growing  North  Carolina  com¬ 
munity  with  Asian  origins.  Images  courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


The  large  number  of  immi¬ 
grants — especially  those  who  have 
entered  the  country  outside  the 
regular  legal  system — has  sparked 
debates.  Are  the  newcomers  tak¬ 
ing  jobs  from  natives  and  driving 
down  wages,  or  serving  as  critical, 
hardworking  employees  in  indus¬ 
tries  with  a  labor  shortage?  Are 
they  draining  state  resources,  or 
living  out  the  American  dream  of 
building  better  lives  for  their  fami¬ 
lies?  Is  there  a  need  for  immigra¬ 
tion  reform,  better  border  security 
in  light  of  terrorism,  or  safeguards 
against  exploitation  of  immi¬ 
grants?  What  about  the  language 
barrier? 

The  Asian  population  in  North 
Carolina  is  quite  diverse.  The 
majority  of  Asian  residents  have 
six  national  origins:  India  (23  per¬ 
cent  of  all  Asians),  China  (16.7  percent),  Vietnam 
(13.7  percent),  Korea  (11.1  percent),  Philippines  (8.4 
percent),  and  Japan  (5  percent). 

North  Carolina's  increasing  diversity  is  reflected 
in  many  ways.  Numerous  restaurants,  for  example, 
have  opened  in  recent  years  to  offer  the  cuisines  of 
various  cultures,  in  addition  to  those  featuring  more 
traditional  southern  fare  like  barbecue. 

Conclusions 

It  seems  clear  that  North  Carolina  is  experiencing 
an  era  of  change  of  historic  proportions.  Not  only 
has  it  become  one  of  the  nation's  fastest-growing 
states,  but  with  that  growth,  it  is  becoming  more 
urban  and  ethnically  diverse.  These  changes  are  lit¬ 
erally  reshaping  the  face  of  the  state,  requiring 
elected  officials  to  develop  new  perspectives  and 
policies  for  handling  issues  such  as  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  public  education,  environmental  quality, 
and  transportation,  to  name  a  few.  How  do  North 
Carolina  immigration  and  migration  today  compare 
and  contrast  with  trends  of  the  past?  0  ’ 
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To  learn  more  about  the  changing  face  of  North  Carolina,  go  to  The  North 
Carolina  Atlas:  Portrait  for  a  New  Century  (UNC  Press,  2000)  or  to  its  more 
current  Internet  companion,  at  www.ncatlasrevisited.org. 

To  see  maps  of  the  state's  fifteen  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSAs), 
access  that  site  and  click  on  "Urbanization"  in  the  chapter  on  population. 
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A  New  Home 

by  Rebecca  Muller* 

n  a  trip  to  Charlotte  last  summer,  I  noticed 
the  many  restaurants  and  ethnic  stores 
downtown  and  in  the  city's  outskirts.  From 
Mexican  tortilla  factories  to  African  clothing  shops, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  shortage  of  these  businesses. 
There  was  even  an  outdoor  mall  called  Saigon 
Square — further  evidence  of  the  growing  Asian  pres¬ 
ence  in  North  Carolina. 

One  part  of  this  diverse  community  is  the 
Montagnard  Dega.  The  Montagnards — a  group  of 
people  of  several  ethnic  tribes  from  Vietnam's  cen¬ 
tral  highlands,  whose  name  is  a  French  term  for 
mountain  people — spent  years  fighting  against  the 
communist  reunification  of  Vietnam  alongside  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  their  American  allies.  The 
1975  fall  of  Saigon  sent  thousands  of  Montagnard 
men  into  the  jungle  as  a  guerrilla  resistance  force. 
Eventually,  a  group  escaped  to  Thailand;  in  1986 
about  230  men  arrived  in  North  Carolina  after  being 
granted  political  asylum.  Thousands  of 
Montagnards,  including  more  women  and  children, 
have  since  immigrated  to  North  Carolina  cities 
including  Greensboro,  Charlotte,  and  Raleigh. 

As  a  volunteer  for  the  AmeriCorps  program 
ACCESS — Accessing  Cross-Cultural  Education 
Service  Systems — at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro's  Center  for  New  North 
Carolinians,  I  help  run  an  after-school  program  for 
Montagnard  Dega  children  at  the  United 
Montagnard  Christian  Church.  I  recently  interviewed 
Poi  Hbuecnie,  whose  family  belongs  to  the  church. 

Poi,  now  fourteen  years  old,  moved  to  Greensboro 
at  age  eight.  In  my  interview  with  her,  she  told  me 
that  her  family  was  in  search  of  religious  freedom 
and  the  chance  at  better  education.  Since  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  Vietnamese  are  Buddhist  but  most 
Montagnards  are  Christian,  many  found  it  difficult 
to  practice  Christianity  in  Vietnam.  "The  Vietnamese 
government  makes  it  hard  for  Montagnards  to  live  a 
normal  life,"  Poi  said.  "We  went  to  somebody's 
house  to  pray  and  used  it  as  a  church." 

Poi's  family  lived  in  a  Vietnamese  village  called 
Buon  Ea  Mta.  "If  we  needed  any  money,  we  had  to 
raise  cows.  We  had  a  small  rice  field,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  divided  it  in  a  square,"  she  said. 

Poi  has  six  sisters  and  five  brothers,  all  of  whom 
still  live  in  Vietnam.  (One  brother  passed  away  there 


before  she  was 
born.)  Although 
she  does  have 
family  who 
already  lived  in 
the  United 
States,  she  did 
not  know  them 
before  moving 
here. 

When  she 
arrived  in 
Greensboro,  Poi 
was  placed  in  the  second  grade.  "I  just  wanted  to  go 
back  to  Vietnam,"  she  said.  "I  just  stayed  in  class 
and  didn't  talk."  She  found  it  difficult  to  get  used  to 
the  many  differences  between  school  in  Vietnam  and 
the  school  system  here.  "In  Vietnam  if  you  don't  pay 
attention,  the  teacher  gets  a  ruler  or  stick  and  hits 
you."  The  school  days  are  also  much  shorter  in  her 
native  country,  she  said,  with  first-graders  and 
kindergartners  starting  school  at  2:00  p.m.  and  going 
home  at  6:00  p.m.  High  school  and  middle  school 
start  at  6:00  a.m.  and  go  until  noon  or  1:00  p.m. 

Soon  after  arriving  here,  Poi  noticed  other  differ¬ 
ences.  "In  Vietnam  there  are  less  cars;  it  is  all  motor¬ 
cycles.  We  walked  to  school,"  she  said.  She  was  also 
surprised  at  the  houses  in  the  United  States.  "[In 
Vietnam]  only  people  who  have  money  get  houses 
like  they  have  here.  The  other  houses  are  made  of 
hay,  and  the  ground  is  dirt.  My  family  couldn't 
afford  electricity,  so  we  had  to  use  candles  for  light." 

Poi  now  lives  a  life  similar  to  that  of  other 
American  teenagers.  She  hangs  out  with  her  friends 
at  the  mall,  or  chats  with  them  on  Instant  Messenger, 
and  goes  to  school  dances.  "I  like  living  in  a  free 
country — I  just  do  what  I  feel  like  doing,"  she  said. 
Through  the  United  Montagnard  Christian  Church 
and  other  Montagnard  community  events,  she  is 
able  to  celebrate  this  freedom  while  maintaining  ties 
to  the  rich  Montagnard  culture.  '  * 

The  Center  for  New  North  Carolinians  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro  was  founded  in  2001  for  efforts  ranging  from  research  and  evalua¬ 
tion  to  outreach  and  leadership  development.  Visit  http://cnnc.uncg.edu/.  The 
Greensboro  area  has  a  sizable  immigrant  population;  in  fall  2004  Guilford 
County  Schools  counted  4,811  students  who  reported  speaking  ninety-seven 
languages  other  than  English  at  home  (including  367  speaking  Vietnamese, 
Montagriard,  and  related  dialects). 


*Rebecca  Muller,  a  2004  graduate  of  Guilford  College,  says  that  she  became  interested  in 
other  cultures  while  attending  a  Miami,  Florida,  high  school  that  was  70  percent 
Hispanic.  Muller,  who  describes  herself  as  fourth-generation  Jezvish  American,  majored  in 
sociology  and  anthropology,  with  a  minor  in  Latin  American  studies. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
4650  Mail  Service  Center 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-4650 


